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Small Pictures —A 
Question 


The publishers get many 
letters thanking them for 
the small reproductions of 
pictures to study and asking 
for lists of future subjects. 
Naturally they would be glad 
to give teachers exactly what 
they want, but if they please 
those in Montana they may 
neglect the needs of Penn- 
sylvania. It would be of 
great advantage to us all, 
therefore, if all teachers who 
read this page will send us a 
list of the pictures they are 
required to teach in their own 
classes. It is not necessary 
to write a letter; just enu- 
merate the pictures on a 
postal card and send it to 
the editor, with your grade. 
We can then select the pic- 
tures that seem most in 
demand and try to please 
you all. Unless you all re- 
spond, however, the result 
will not be very satisfactory 
to any of us. 


In March 


The first bird call, the 
first crocus, the first catkins 
on the willow branches, the 
first skunk cabbages, so evil- 
smelling but so dear to chil- 
dren—don’t they fill you 
with an irresistible desire to 
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still undecided where or how 
to go. 

Benjamin Franklin has 
become to us almost a stock 
figure for pointing the way 
to thrift. This is rather a 
pity, for his activities touch 
the interests of boys and 
girls in many other ways. 
But in March, of course, we 
think of him as the kite- 
flyer par excellence. If you 
have not touched upon this 
aspect of his career with 
your boys and girls, you 
will like to read about the 
little theatre made by a sixth 
grade class, showing Franklin 
enticing lightning from the 
skies with his kite, and your 
boys and girls will enjoy the 
illustration of the scene. 


Travelers tell us that the 
windmills of Holland are 
disappearing with the exten- 
sion of electricity. The more 
reason, then, for cherishing 
them in the schoolroom. 
The puppet theatre shows a 
Dutch scene this time, and 
you will like the naive little 
play arranged by a third 
grade in a Massachusetts 
school. 


Every professional worker 
enjoys an exchange of ex- 
periences. Often they throw 
just the illumination needed 
on our own problems. At 








become a wanderer? You are not a small boy, so you 
can’t play truant and go a-fishing, but you can begin 
to plan that trip on which you intend to start the day 
school closes. The spring issues of this magazine, par- 
ticularly the advertising pages, will help you if you are 


least they make us feel that we are in a goodly company. 
The page, “From the Notebook of a Supervisor,” comes 
from a school man of experience, but, in view of the 
personal nature of his anecdotes, he prefers to remain 
anonymous. 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year old, but al- 
ready an established favorite with children and 
teachers. 65 cents 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- 


cinating supplementary reading for the second 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents 


THE 
BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book of 
charming stories. Colored pictures help to 
seize and hold the child’s attention. Indirect 
instruction in health habits. A supplementary 
reader for the third school year. 75 cents 





LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 22/1 E. 20th St., Chicago 




















© pA on the shores of Puget Sound, under the tur- 
quoise sky, there is a mountain park like no other 
in this world. From its center rises the noble cone of 
Mt. Rainier; unique hotels and camps welcome you 
to mile-high valleys. Seattle and Tacoma are in sight 
a few miles distant, and out on the blue waters ocean 
liners beat homeward from the East. Your country has 
made this park your playground, for your free enjoy- 
ment. The “‘Milwaukee’’ has made it accessible by 
rail, carrying you in ease and comfort clear to Ash- 
ford, 1,700 feet up the mountain, the rail entrance to 
the park. Go see this wonder-ground of Rainier Na- 
tional Park this summer. Go on that superb transcon- 
tinental train,‘“The Olympian” over the direct, electri- 
fied route of the most progressive railroad in the world. 


Booklet descriptive of Rainier National Park mailed on request. 


Geo. B. Haynes" 
General Passenger 
Agent 
702 New Union 
Station 
Chicago, Ill, 





ChicagoMitwanhee€StBau! Railway 


2948 TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 





























BAY 


For tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 











WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE 
NEW WORLD 


The newest book in the Woodburn and Moran Series. From 
Leif the Lucky and Columbus, all the FINDERS are there, 
and'from Captain John Smith down to Benjamin Franklin, 
all the FOUNDERS. Each biography is given in a style at 
once simple and dramatic and is vivified with maps and 
illustrations. Questions and pronouncing lists at the end 
of each chapter. (4th Grade) 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


Basal or supplementary. Full of interesting material of 
permanent value. Stress silent reading, and reading for 
appreciation and for thought. Teacher’s Editions for the first 
three years. New Third Reader nearly ready. 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Teaches all branches of spoken and written English from one 
book as one subject. Ten monthly chapters, each containing 
spelling and dictation; punctuation, capitalization, abbrevi- 
ation; oral English; poems for study; library exercises; 
grammar; oral and written composition. (Book I for 4th 
Grade.) 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 


Selections, from the wide range of irresistible fairy stories 
originally edited by Andrew Lang and known wherever 
English is read, are now offered in volumes specially edited 
and graded for school use. (16 books for Grades 2-5.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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“T am opposed to any theories or proscriptions that 
would make it impossible for the best teachers in the primary 
schools to receive as much salary as the best teachers in 
the high schools, other things being equal,” says Dr. 
Jeremiah Burke, Superintendent of Schools in Boston. A 
courageous utterance, but one that everyone who has the 
welfare of children at heart must 

echo. We are all perfectly will- 





TALKING TOGETHER 


prettier than auburn or black. Yes, the idea is decidedly 
too happy to be confined to the Cleveland practice school. 


The Vivet Reply 


(In response to the editor’s appeal on page 11 P y January issue.) 


Dear Editor 





I shall not wait for a stormy 





ing to ackniowledge that the 
most important years in the 
child’s whole life are those he 
spends in the primary school. 
They can, and often do, make 
or mar him physically, mentally 
and spiritually for life. To ac- w 
knowledge the fact, and to pro- 
vide salaries adequate to train 
and secure teachers of the high- 
est skill, the widest education, 
the most cultivated taste for the 
primary grades are two very dif- 
ferent things. Hitherto no com- 
munity, save possibly now and 
then in private schools, has pos- 
sessed the courage of its con- 
victions. We should like to 
think that Boston may become 
a pioneer in exalting the office 
of the primary teacher and plac- 
ing her at least on a plane with 
instructors in secondary schools. 


Be strong! 


to drift. 


It is God’s gift! 
Be strong! 


the fight, 





Weare indebted to the Middle 
West for many good suggestions. 
But no idea is more appealing 
than the practice of wearing 
colored smocks in model schools, 
adopted by the students of the 
Cleveland kindergarten primary 
training school. In winter they 
are worn over the street dress 
and in warmer weather may take 


It is thy gift! 





Be Strong 


We are not here to play, to dream, 


We have hard work to do and 
loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle. 


It matters not how fierce and long 
How deep entrenched the wrong; 


how hard the right. 
Count not the cost, but pay it. 


mw 


evening to send you a list of 
books, for stormy nights are 
reading nights for me and I 
cannot spoil them with letter- 
writing. However, I am very 
as) willing to help prove that 
teachers do read professional 
books (that is, some teachers 
do). 

I am not a Normal graduate, 
but hope to be some day. 
Have taught five years and 
am twenty-four years old. 


The Psychology of Subnormal 
Children—Hollingworth 
The Evolution of Animal In- 
telligence—H olmes 
Psychology from the Standpoint 
of a Behaviorist—W atson 
The Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Reading 
Principles of Education 
—Chapman and Counts 
Educational Psychology 
—Thorndyke (Vols. I, 11, IT) 
The Learner and His Attitude 
—Myers 
Everyday Problems in Teach- 
ing—O’ Shea 
Now to Study—McMurray 
Emile—Rousseau 


Face it. 

















the place of it. Few garments 
are more graceful and becoming. 
They may be of the warm glowing colors little children love 
and they seem to lift the teacher out of the business class and 
place her with the artists, where she ought truly to belong. 
Best of all, they may be slipped off at the end of the day with 
the school atmosphere, and a fresh and crisp one donned on 
the morrow. If your hair is turning gray and you feel at a 
slight disadvantage compared with the bobbed-haired young 
girl in the next room, just appear some morning in a soft 
lilac smock; you may discover that silvery hair is often 


Leonard and Gertrude 
—Pestalozsi 
The above list of books includes those I have read 
since August. 
Being a primary teacher, I have also read several 
books pertaining to the kindergarten, but have neglected 
to keep the titles. 


Yours very truly, 


Motty Bostwick, 
New Milford, Conn. 
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Talks to Teachers VI 


Ada E. James 
Principal of School 53 Buffalo, New York 





Each Child an Individual 


In praise of little children, I will say 

God first made man, then found a better way 
For woman, and his third way was the best. 
Of all created things the loveliest 

And most divine are CHILDREN. 


The lock-step system of teaching will soon belong to the 
Dark Ages. At last, we are beginning to realize that no 
two children are exactly alike in mentality, character or 
disposition, any more than they are identical in facial 
features. This realization has brought into the teachers’ 
curriculum a new study which is called Child Study. This 
study belongs to our age alone. At the present time, when 
we are making a new world and creating a new order of 
living, education and the training of children take on new 
values. Our boys must grow loyal and fine and true, that 
they can be leaders. Our girls must become strong and 
brave and self-reliant, that they can secure better conditions 
in the world. 

Whose work is this? It should belong, in part, at least, 
to the home. But the modern home is changed. In this 
day of rush and stress, members of the same family see 
little of each other. In speaking of this, a humorist has 
referred to the American breakfast as the Great American 
Relay. So, though the training should fall to the home and 
the parent, the responsibility has shifted to the schoolroom 
and the teacher. 

A teacher who is only a part of a system bound by uniform 
standards of promotion, by which all children alike must be 
measured, whether quick or dull of wit, whether robust or 
weak in body, cannot discharge this duty. A teacher of 
that type should try to remember that every child who 
comes under her tutelage is a living being, an individual who 
is unique in his thoughts and his actions. Teachers need 
to live with children, play their games and think their 
thoughts. 

Some adults have traveled so far away from the path of 
youth that it is impossible for them to get back to child- 
hood’s thoughts. “He is best able to guide childhood who 
can most easily follow back the thread of life to childhoed.”’ 

O yes, a teacher must be scientific. She should learn the 
results of testing done by experts in the psychological 
laboratories. She must be able to recognize the physical 
defects and the mental limitations of her pupils. She must 
be quick to analyze and detect signs of fatigue. She must 
be familiar with the laws of hygiene, as affects seating, 
lighting and heating. Certainly teaching without science 
is futile. But let us, as Minerva of old, couple love with 
knowledge, for “love is its own fulfilling.” Perhaps Ber- 
trand Russell is as well known as any of the scientific writers 
to-day, and he says, “The good life is one inspired by love 
and guided by knowledge.” 

We have known teachers who existed for the purpose of 
saying, “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” But these 
are not the ones whom the child remembers when he has 
reached adulthood. 

A child is like a plant which needs sunshine and care for 
its proper growth. Nurture is as necessary as training and 
instruction. Nurture means taking care, or supplying the 
right atmosphere. 

Froebel, who made one of the most intensive studies ever 
made of childhood, writes, “It takes very little trouble for 
those around to supply what childhood needs. Rich is the 


inner life of a child, and we see it not; intense is its life, and 
we feel it not. Failing to nurture and develop the inner 
germs of a child’s life, we let it sink discouraged under the 
burden of its own endeavor and grow dull, for it breaks 
loose at some weak point, and then we see wrong inclinations 
and impulses in the child, like morbid outgrowths of a plant. 
We should be glad now to direct the growth otherwise, but 
it is too late. The infant life that we should have led on 


naturally to boyhood and girlhood, we misunderstood and 
repressed.” 


Every child is different. Let us speak of a few types. 

There is the child who is the dreamer. 

Two boys were in the same room at school. One was 
alert, quick and ready to learn. “He’ll make a man,” the 
teacher said. And hedid. He became the head of a great 
milling concern. The other lad sat around. He did not 
study. When he should have listened to his teacher he 
gazed out of the window. Sometimes he scribbled some- 
thing on odd bits of paper, which he carefully hid away 
when anyone looked. He was a dull boy. His scholarship 
mark was unsatisfactory. But his teacher was patient. 
She loved the stupid boy. She saw him as a man grown. 
That lad became a composer of sweet songs and his words 
were sung around the world. 


The dream child is often difficult to understand and more 
difficult to manage, but let us remember that the dreams 
of the dreamer often come true. Thomas Aquinas was 
called a dunce by his teachers because his thoughts were so 
far away. Perhaps back in those school days he was 
already thinking the long thoughts which later led to his 
meditations. Who knows? 

James Watt’s grandmother was considerably disturbed 
when the boy fussed around the kitchen stove with her tea- 
kettle. 

Columbus was not a student in the scholastic sense of the 
term, as he sat on the little Italian pier and gazed far across 
the seas to distant lands. He was a dreamer. 

Then there is the child who is a “dunce.” But he, too, 
has a hidden motor. 

Unconditional Surrender Grant never passed an arith- 
metic test, but his superior generalship led the Union Army 
to victory. He himself explained in after years that, had 
the list of students at West Point, according to scholarship, 
been reversed, his own name would then have stood at the 
top. 

Thomas Edison’s name never appeared on a school honor 
roll, but his ability lights the darkest corners of the earth 
to-day. We wonder if the teacher of the little country 
schoolhouse saw his possibilities when she sent Edison’s 
mother this note: “It will be better to take Tom out of 
school. He can never learn anything.”’ 

Then there is the restless child. Yes, he is annoying, but 
wouldn’t it be fine if we teachers could remember that 
children were never meant to be grown-ups? The ceaseless 
motion of a child is tiresome, but it is natural. A primary 
teacher took her class for a walk through the park. She 
didn’t understand why one small boy must circle every 
tree, and finally irritably questioned, “Robert, why can’t 
you walk like other people?” 

Don’t worry if the child is in perpetual motion. Children 
must move and play and run in order to grow. Sitting still 
for a long time is torture and against Nature’s laws. 

Perhaps you can remember back across the years when 
you were a wee girl and were required to sit long hours 
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making patchwork quilts or crocheting or embroidering. 
We sometimes wonder if some of our present “nerve cases” 
may not be traced back to the nerve strain of childhood. 

Dr. Montessori rendered a real service to childhood when 
she insisted mobile children should have mobile seats. 

Let us, dear teachers, follow our outlines, but let us do 
more. Every child has some possibilities. True, some 
may rise superior to the others. Let us strive to find the 
thing in which each individual child is interested, the thing 
in which each child excels. Some day, as we grow tired 
and irritable, let us try to put ourselves in the child’s place. 
Perhaps, in our youth, we ourselves didn’t always like to 
study; perhaps our own fair names didn’t always head the 
Honor Roll; perhaps we, too, were a trial to our beloved 
teacher. 

Now and then, we hear remarks like these: “Hyman is so 
stupid.” “George doesn’t know anything.” “Mary will 
never pass.” “Theodore hasn’t any brains.” “What a 
dumb-bell Florence is!” 

Teachers, if you have ever been guilty of such indis- 
cretions, do you know that psychology has proved that the 
critic always censors another for the traits she herself 
possesses? So beware! Don’t label yourself. 

These remarks, we rejoice to say, are becoming less fre- 
quent as teachers are becoming better educated. 

How we wish we might all have the grace and nobility 
of that fine old educator who, for forty-two years, turned 
boys and girls out into the world the better for having 
come under her influence! When asked the secret of her 
sweetness and patience, she told us that every morning she 
prayed to her God thus: “O God, Thou hast laid upon us 
women the responsibility of teaching little children the way 
of health and duty. May we join knowledge and wisdom 
to our love for them. Grant us, we pray Thee, such 
breadth of sympathy that we may see our Master in every 
child that has need of us, and help us to discharge in full 





Habit 


BUILDER once had a friend who said to him, “I 

have ten thousand dollars and I want the best home 

that can be built with that money. Here is the 
money. Build me the best house possible.’’ 

The shrewd builder thought to himself, “Here I have a 
fine chance to make some money. I’ll build into the 
structure where it will not be seen the cheapest material. 
I’]l surely make money from this deal.” And so he built 
the house. 

When it was finished, his friend came to see the completed 
building and was much pleased with what was in evidence. 
Not knowing about the imperfect material and the poor 
workmanship, he turned to his friend with much pleasure 
and said, “John. this is your home. I wanted to give you 
the kind of home you desired to have. It is yours.” 
“Ah, me!” thought the unrighteous builder, “I have built 
me a house which will not stand the storms. Foolish man 
that I am!” 

Each of us is a builder of a temple. The temple is 
called Character and it is the house in which we shall 
always live. 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Some folks live so nobly each passing day that they build 
into their temples gold, silver, and precious stones, while 
others have only wood, hay and stubble for building blocks. 


ASSEMBLY TALKS 


Lottie E. Schneider, Virginia 
(All rights received) 
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the love that was poured upon us in our own sweet child- 
hood days. Give us special tenderness for all children who 
come under our care, and may we have a growing sense of 
the divine mystery brooding in the soul of every child. 
For Jesus’ sake.” 

No one—except God Almighty—has the right to judge, 
tabulate or condemn a child’s ability. 


Our gentle words he may not seem to hear, 
But they will live to serve him in his need. 


Isn’t it a comforting thought that our gentle words will 
live and serve? 

Strickland Gillilan has written a poem, entitled, “As I 
Go On My Way.” It may help some teachers: 


My Life shall touch a dozen lives before this day is done— 
Leave countless marks for good or ill ere sets this evening’s sun. 
Shall fair or foul its imprint prove, on those my life shall hail? 
Shall benison my impress be, or shall a blight prevail? 


When to the last great reckoning the lives I meet must go, 

Shall this wee, fleeting touch of mine have added joy or woe? 
Shall He Who looks their records o’er—of name and time and place— 
Say, “Here a blessed influence came,” or “Here is evil’s trace’’? 


From out each point of contact of my life with other lives 

Flows ever that which helps the one who for the summit strives. 
The troubled souls encountered—does it sweeten with its touch, 
Or does it more embitter those embittered overmuch? 


Does love through every handclasp flow in sympathy’s caress? 
Do those that I have greeted know a newborn hopefulness? 
Are tolerance and charity the keynote of my song 

As I go plodding onward with earth’s eager, anxious throng? 


My Life must touch a million lives in some way ere I go 
From this dear world of struggle to the land I do not know. 
So this the wish I always wish, the prayer I ever pray: 

Let my life help the other lives it touches by the way! 





The habits we form determine how strong our building 
of Character will be. That word Habit has a message for 
us in its five letters. Let us consider the five habits which 
it tells us about which will strengthen our temples of 
Character. 


H—stands for the habit of finishing what we begin. Well 
begun may be half done, but even slackers often begin 
things well but do not finish them. They grow tired of the 
task. Some boys and girls never complete their work. 
They drag the class and some day that habit, grown stronger, 
will make a broken place in the wall of our temple. It is he 
who endures to the end that wins. The habit of finishing 
what we begin is a fundamental habit which we must form 
if we would be successful. 


A—stands for attitude toward others. If we do not 
learn to think straight toward the other fellow, the wall of 
our building will some day tumble. A just appreciation of 
others, a generous spirit toward other people in our work 
or play, a consideration for others who fail or succeed, a 
willing service toward those who need our help marks a 
life which will surely succeed. The habit of assuming the 
right attitude toward other people is basic and fundamental, 
and is like a sturdy foundation wall in the royal temple of 
Character. 


B—challenges us with the wholesome admonition, “Be 
of good courage.” Nothing helps us with the hard places 
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like a sturdy, determined courage. The weakling who lacks 
physical courage people call a coward, but there is even a 
more dangerous form of cowardice. If we can’t say “No” 
to the pleasant appearing temptations which would lure us 
from fine, clean living, we are arrant spiritual cowards. 
There are many lessons in nature which teach us courage. 
“The robins sing in the rain”; the nesting notes of the 
meadow lark ar: the sweetest; the brook sings over the 
stones, and the plants push up through the cloudy earth 
to the light. We need courage every day to attack hard 
problems and to bear our own and help bear others’ burdens. 
The habit of courage must be formed if our building is to 
have firm pillars and lofty arches. 


I—surely stands for industry. Lazy people never accom- 
plish much. Genius is spelled W-O-R-K. We need to 
be “peptomists.” While the pessimist says, “It can’t be 
done,” the optimist says, “It can be done,’’ and the 
*peptomist” says, “It can be done now and here, and I’ll 
help do it.” Habits of industry strengthen character as 
he steel girders strengthen a building. 


T—-stands for truthfulness. “To thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” It is so easy and so popular to 
change the truth just a little, but the habit of being wholly 
truthful is, after all, the wisest way. 


Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 
The fault that needs it most, grows two thereby. 


Habits of truthfulness put a golden tower on our temple 
of Character. We may have our choice in life: 


We may build a castle grand, 
Or a wreck upon the sand. 


If you wish your building, your house of Character, to 
be a castle grand, build into it these five habits: 


Habit of finishing what you begin. 

Attitude toward others both just and generous. 
Be of good courage. 

Industry. 

Truthfulness. 


RM Cea 
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T started when Tony brought four-year-old Filomena 
one noon, to ask if he might keep her an hour until his 
mother should return from a visit to little Joe at the 

hospital. The lustrous brown of those irresistible Italian 
eyes registered such a delightful mingling of coy shyness 
and deepest appreciation of being at last inside Tony’s 
school, that somehow, without further ado, the request 
was granted. 

A dangerous practice it is for the school, in an environ- 
ment where the families number tens and dozens, to 
receive with open welcome “my lil’ sister” whom mother 
would “park” out of her way on pretexts a-plenty. 

Quick to sense the lay of the land, Tony had caught my 
look of admiration for his sister and thanked me with a 
tenderness new from him. As lessons proceeded, he 
plainly showed that uppermost in his mind was the desire 
to be wholly worthy of the favor he had been granted. 
Attention had never been better. Surely here lay an 
avenue of approach to Tony and his kind. 

Later in the day Filomena’s mother called with her 
usual, “‘ ’Scuse me, a-plees a Teach, an’ tank you, tank you 
verra motch.” As I extended my hand to the child in 
farewell, Tony hastily apologized under his breath, “Her 
hand is dirty, Miss King.” 

“Never mind that now, Tony,” I replied. “We'll ask 
her to come again and next time it will be clean.” 

That is what we did. At the close of the afternoon, I 
proceeded to carry out a plan that had already formulated 
itself in my mind. A meeting was announced for the next 
day at three-thirty, to which the ticket of admission would 
be a four-year-old. The response was enthusiastic. 

No home in our district is farther away than three 
blocks. In a surprisingly short time after the afternoon 
dismissal, back they came. Having been told in advance 
that the hostess would shake hands in greeting, these older 
brothers and sisters must have admonished the proud 
mothers most successfully, for, up to a certain line, the 
little hands and wrists had received soap and water treat- 
ment most effectively. On the board we listed the twenty 
names, each with his guests: Carmela, with the twins, Patsy 
and Guiseppe; bold Raphael, his eyes shining as he poked 
his bashful Fiorentino to make him say “‘ Hello!” to teacher. 
(Afterwards we made that “Good afternoon.”’) 

True to the American instinct, organization was our first 
business. Naturally enough, Tony, who somewhat sud- 
denly had had greatness thrust upon him, was elected 
president. The office of the secretary went to Alphonse 
because the group considered him the best penman. All 
of this entailed the introduction of a certain parliamentary 
procedure which clothed our venture with importance. 
Of course we must havea name. “Buttercup Club,” from 
“Toots and Casper” in the funnies, was not such a bad 
suggestion, but after considerable discussion, which Teacher 
managed to keep out of, “Washington School Helpers” 
received most votes. 

The strange surroundings of a classroom kept the eyes 
of the little folks so busy that their words were few at that 
first meeting, and beyond greetings and farewells, their part 
was not an active one. A program committee, appointed 
by the president, reported back after a few minutes’ confer- 
ence in an anteroom (at which teacher acted as adviser) 
that at the next meeting each “Junior” would be invited 
to recite ‘ Jack and Jill” and that we would clap the 
loudest for the one who “said his k’s, p’s, t’s and n’s the 
best.” Class enunciation exercises, in which endings had 
been stressed, might function here in an effort to get from 
these little ones a more perfect speech. 

A ways and means committee waited upon the kinder- 









A Big Brother and Sister ‘$e 
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garten teacher to learn how we could best serve her. The 
weather being cold, she suggested helping the little ones 
form the handkerchief habit, adding that it would aid her 
greatly if each child could pronounce his own name clearly 
and respond to it promptly. 

With these three tasks before them, the ‘ Washington 
School Helpers” adjourned. 

At our first meeting of the new year, each of the Juniors 
brought a Christmas toy, and, to the delight of the helpers, 
talked about it as much as he would. A spirit of healthy 
rivalry existed and, by comparison, each helper realized and 
set about to correct the serious short comings of his charges. 

The question of cleanliness is of constant recurrence, as 
occasions to commend someone for it have arisen and we 
have hit upon a device that seems to help. Our meetings 
now are unannounced until afternoon, and the child who is 
clean at three o’clock daily is the one who arrives on time 
on the day set, and consequently receives most attention, 
while the one who is dragged in breathless at the close of 
the meeting—and they will come—suffers an eclipse for 
not having been presentable when called for. 

Stress has been placed always upon serving the need of 
the Juniors and not one of the helpers has guessed an 
ulterior motive. Strangely enough, it is the boys who have 
kept us a live organization. Their suggestions, somewhat 
wild at times, have been original, and we have stretched a 
point always to put them into practice. The meeting 
everyone enjoyed most, of course, was the one at which 
refreshments of graham crackers, milk and candy were 
served. The customs of polite society were adhered to 
insofar as possible, and many a helper “learned to do” by 
seeing that Junior “did.” 

It has always been a real difficulty with us the first day 
of a new term to register newcomers whose parents have 
not been reached by the admonitions of the local press to 
present themselves to the principal the Friday previous 
to the opening Monday. In June this year, each helper 
was given a card bearing the date when he should bring 
his junior for registration. By ente-ing a few each day, 
most of our fall kindergarten and first grade quota has been 
taken care of before school closed for the summer, without 
interfering with office work. 

At present the clamor is to invite the mothers to a 
meeting. With that goal before us, we are working up a 
little program. The Italian mother is loth to leave her 
home in response to an invitation to visit the school, but 
where her babies are, there is her heart. Truly, that day 
will see a new “Home and School Association,” but we shall 
not frighten it by giving it a name. 


To Make Books 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 





To make books that are interesting and educative to 
children, use construction paper 18” x 24’’, and make, first, 
a large envelope having a 1}” flap and 4” fold on each side. 
Fold the envelope which makes the covers 11}” x 8}”’ and 
cut the flap so that each cover is an envelope. Then add 
a convenient number of pages and fasten with small steel 
fasteners removed from magazines. Collect material from 
magazines, being careful not to overlook the valuable illus- 
trative material found in advertisements, and place in 
envelope covers until it is convenient to paste it in the book. 
Books of “Trees,” ‘ Silhouettes,” “Poems,” “Houses,” 
“Cartoons,” “Illustrations of Myths, Legends, and Fairy 
Tales,” are among my list. 
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Hatchet Handle—Brown 
Blade and Head—White 
Middle—Red 


Twig—Green (Bright) 
Leaves—Green (Bright) 
Cherries—Red 


Field of Shield—Blue 
Stars—White 
Stripes—Red and White 


Background—Black 
Outline all heavily with black 


Blackboard Borders for Every Month 
in the School Year 


T. A. De Costa 


Superintendent of Drawing, Rumford, Maine 


These borders are copies of the mimeograph outline which Mr. De 
Costa sends out to his rural teachers every month. They have proved 


of ~~ value, especially to the teachers without special train- 
ing.—Eb. 


VERY teacher likes to have an attractive schoolroom 
and likes to feel that much of its attractiveness is due 
to ber efforts. It has been the experience of the 

designer of these blackboard borders that teachers are 
always in search of some design that they can place on their 
boards that is simple and easy to do, that is interesting to 
the children and that is decorative. 

These borders are presented with the idea of supplying 
the teacher with something that anyone can draw by using 
care to have the spacing even and the units of a uniform size. 
The coloring is very easily done. 


Directions for Drawing 


A line should first be drawn around the board about 
twelve inches from the top. Then select your borders to 
be used Suggestions are given for each month, but many 
of them will last longer and still be appropriate if you desire 
to use them. The Indian Wigwam would last through the 
fall months or the Winter Scene for January during the 
winter and the Boat Scene for June during the spring term. 
* On a piece of drawing paper twelve inches wide, draw 
the unit to be, such as, bird house, boat, wigwam, etc. 


The drawing paper being just the width of your border 
will give you an idea of the proportionate size of your 
object. Cut out the drawing and use this for your pattern. 
Place the pattern on the board and draw around it. Decide 
as to your distance to the next unit and measure always, 
being sure that patterns are placed the same distance apart. 
Sketch in all outlines lightly with white chalk. 


Directions for Coloring 


Pleasing color schemes of your own may be used. The 
designer has, however, included with these borders, definite 
color schemes that can be used, if you are not sure as to 
what your ideas will bring forth. 

Color surfaces with flat washes. Do not attempt to 
shade or add details as your decorative effect is secured 
from the flat wash and you need no artistic ability to apply 
this. After all surfaces have been colored flat, outline 
heavily and very carefully with black. This last is very 
essential to bring out the sharpness desired. Do not be 
discouraged with the appearance of your border, but wait 
until the black outline has been added and then note the 
pleasing effect. 

If you can secure a package of lecturer’s crayons on sale 
at any of the school supply houses, you can obtain better 
results than with common blackboard chalk. A fairly good 
result is possible with common chalk, but you will need a 
few sticks of black lecturer’s crayons. 





























Sky—Blue 
Ground—Green 


Windows—White 
Chimney—Red 


Tree tops—Green (Dark) 
Cabin—Brown 


Log—Green 
Axe—White 


Outline all heavily with black. 
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ng without Books 


(A record of reading activities carried on during the summer session of 1925 at the Demonstration School of Columbia University.) 


Florence Brumbaugh 


Critic Teacher, Model School of Hunter College, New York 


INCE most of the pupils of the Demonstration School 

were children of summer school students, they had 

come from all over the country, and this particular 
class was classified as second grade, but a standard reading 
test showed that only two had attained the second grade 
norm and two were below first grade rank. Obviously 
books ordinarily used in second grade would be too difficult, 
so it was decided to base the work of the six weeks upon the 
class experiences. 


1 A daily bulletin was one device used, such as: 


Thank you, David, 
Thank you, James, 
Thank you for the wood and tools— 


after these children had contributed these things to the 
class workshop. 

2 The second week of school, a trip was made to the 
market. A list of words was studied and learned before 
the actual visit, as: 


Danger 

No Admittance 
Fruit 

Vegetables 

Meat Market, etc. 


After the return, the pupils dictated an account of their 
experiences, which was printed with a lettering pen upon 
large sheets of paper. Since the account was incomplete 
in many details, space was left to be filled in later. During 
one period, the children read silently and suggested parts 
to be added. These were discussed and inserted if adopted, 
and copies made on the typewriter (primer size type) and 
read by the pupils before being put in their note-books. 


Our Market Trip 


First we took the surface car to 66th Street. 

Then we took the elevated car to 14th Street. 

There was a big crowd when we got to the market. 

It looked so funny. 

There were big people, and in among them were little 
people. 

We went down the street and looked into some meat 
markets and saw some big hooks sliding on rails. Big 
pieces of meat were on the hooks. We saw whole pigs and 
calves. 

We saw fruit from all parts of the country. I: was from 
California, Florida, Georgia and Arizona. Then we saw 
the open market. 

The wagons were all covered over, because the food was 
all sold to the fruit and grocery stores. Then we saw crates 
and crates of chickens and ducks. We saw pigeons, guinea 
hens and turkeys. 

We went on the pier and saw the ferry boats sailing on 
the river. 

We saw one boat that looked like a trading boat. 

We saw a fire-boat called the Thomas Willett. 

We saw the gymnasium. It has an electric hobby horse. 

Then we went into the children’s dining-room. 

In one state-room was a little basin with a little drawer 
under it. 

Then we went home. We took the subway to 116th 
Street. It was 5 o’clock when we got home. 





3 During the study of food which followed, much prac- 
tice in reading was had through pictures brought and the 
accompanying captions, and through labels from cans and 
boxes which were used in preparing a lantern talk for the 
third grade. 

4 A visit to another school resulted in an account of a 
toy village which they saw, and they demanded copies of 
this as well, which were later read. 


Our Walk to the Lincoln School 


We went out the door on 121st Street and walked east 
until we came to Amsterdam. Then we walked north two 
blocks and east one block. On the way Shawn went into 
a meat market and saw meat on the counter. Robert saw 
two restaurants. Junior saw a grocery store and a store 
where they sold fruit. 

When we came to the Lincoln School, we saw toys in the 
glass cases. Jules saw a train and a truck that the children 
had made. 

David saw a little theatre. Muriel saw a little table 
and chairs. Jules saw a little radio on a table. Junior 
saw the Pennsylvania Station where the trains come in. 
Wellesley saw some pictures of trains. 

On the way back, we saw a load of chickens. Muriel 
said, “I think they are going to Gansevoort Market.” 


5 During the luncheon period, the story of Boris, in 
the “Here and Now Story Book,” had been read, and the 
children were disappointed because they did not know 
whether or not Boris did reach the green grass. Therefore 
a little story was prepared, with blanks for the children to 
fill in as they chose. 


Boris Finds the Country 


One day Boris said, “Mother, I think that I shall try 
one more time to find the country.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. “Where are you going to 
0?” 

“T am going ——. 

Boris walked and walked until he came to ——. Then 
After a long time he ——. 

Suddenly he noticed that the sun was going down. 
“T must hurry home,” he thought, and then he ——. 


” 





he 


6 A list of foods was typed and the pupils drew rings 
around the ones they had for dinner. Discussion of this 
led to a later lesson on health, based upon the results of 


My Dinner 


I had (soup), (canteloupe). 

I had (peas), (corn), (beans), (spinach), (onions), 
(tomatoes). 

My salad was (lettuce), (cabbage). 

My bread was (white), (brown). 

My meat was (steak), (ham), (chicken), (chops), (roast 
beef), (lamb), (fish). 

I drank (milk), (tea), (coffee), (cocoa), (water). 

My dessert was (ice cream), (cake), (pie), (fruit), 
(pudding), (custard). 

I ate candy (before dinner), (after dinner), (not at all). 

Perhaps the most valuable work of the summer was 
based on the children’s original verses. “When We Were 
Very Young” has been very popular, and copies of some of 
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the poems hung upon the wall, read by most of the class. 
One day the tiniest boy came up and said, “O, I’m just 
full of poetry!” “Can you make up any?” I asked. 
Without ado he said: 


A little boy ran away 
In the heat of the day. 


I wrote this on the board and signed his name. Several 
children came up and asked what it was, and I explained 
without comment. 

Two or three days later, during class meeting, the same 




















Ding, dong, ding, dong, 
Goes the fire bell. 

Bumpety bump 

Goes the engine 

Through the bumpy streets. 
Away go the cars 

And the people on foot. 


WELLESLEY 





D was a dog 

And went swimming one day. 
He almost swam 

To Oyster Bay. 


ROBERT 
LESLIE 
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boy said, “I made up another poem.” He recited it and 

I then asked if anyone else could make one. Instant en- 

thusiasm resulted in several, very crude, of course, but the 

oe helped each other and the verses were written on the 
oard. 

Someone suggested that they would be nice to add to the 
note-book, so I consented, but suggested that it would be 
pleasant to have others. The next day two were shyly laid 
upon my desk and for a week or so children would run up 
in the middle of their work and say, “I just thought of a 
poem while I was sawing.” These were, later typed and 
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I have a little dog. 
When people run 

The dog runs too, 

And the little dog barks, 


‘“Woo, woo, woo.’’ 


AUDREY 
LORETTA 





Out in the garden 

The red flowers grow. 

The rain comes 

And the dew spangles them. 
The yellow daffodils 


Are not as pretty as the roses red. 
AUDREY 
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each child illustrated some other child’s poem for the class 
book which, of course, necessitated reading to find out 
what the writer had said. Several children illustrated all 
of the poems for their own books. 

The interest in this had not flagged when summer school 
was over and I attribute most of the gain the class made 
to this particular phase of the work. 

A second test, given the last week, showed that every 
child had improved and that all but three had passed the 
second grade standard. These three, when allowed three 
extra minutes, reached the second grade norm. 




















I met a great big giant 
Walking to the sea; 

He grabbed me by the hand 
And took me back to tea. 


WELLESLEY 
LESLIE 








Shoemaker, shoemaker, 
Mend my shoes. 

When will they be done? 
Tomorrow, tomorrow, 
They will be done. 


SHAWN 
DAVID R. 
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A Project in First Grade Oral 
Reading 


Blanche Winn, Minnesota 


The Christmas holidays were over and our B Grade was 
experiencing the annual slump in reading enthusiasm. 
They “lost their place,” spoiling the continuity of the story. 
They said “the” for “a”’—and we believe a habit of accu- 
racy is desirable even in the matter of articles—‘“‘he” for 
“she,” put in “and,” “little,” and various other words, or 
left them out if they were there. Expression and consequent 
enjoyment of reading—or the other way about—suffered. 

The teacher tried various well-known devices for quicken- 
ing the flagging interest. One reading group became 
“company,” while the other group read to them. The 
mercury in the thermometer of interest rose slightly. 

Then the teacher had a really bright thought. “How 
would you like to go into the kindergarten and read a story 
to the children who are coming into first grade next month?” 
she asked. The mercury shot up toward summer heat, as 
with sparkling eyes and chattering tongues the First B’s 
discussed the feasibility of the plan. 

“Tf we want them to enjoy it, what must we remember 
to do in our reading?” was a leading question put to the 
teacher. 

After much discussion, the following outline was placed 
upon the blackboard: 


Know all the words. 

Not leave out or put in words. 

Read smoothly. 

Speak clearly. 

Stand well. 

Make it interesting. (Another way of saying, 
“Read with expression.” We prefer the word 
“interesting,’”’ and find the children grasp the idea 
readily.”’) 


our WN 


The class was studying “Squeaky’s Tail,” in the Winston 
Primer at the time, and it was decided if, at the end of the 
week, they could read it well enough, that would be the 
story chosen. It was decided further to select a group of 
best readers to read to the kindergarten. Everyone in the 
class had a chance to get “on the team.” Finally, after 
several days of “try-outs,” by a vote of the room, twelve 
children were chosen. 

Then began some practice reading by the team. They 
had a critical audience who wanted none but the best 
to represent them. One or two careless members were 
eliminated because they did not speak distinctly; and 
others put in their places. It was decided to add “Lambi- 
kin,” a story which they had studied the previous week, to 
their repertoire, in case they should be asked for an encore. 

At length the great day arrived. Unescorted by teacher, 
the twelve proudly took their way to the kindergarten as 
alumni might repair to their alma mater. The kinder- 
garten teacher, to be sure, had been consulted and was only 
too glad of this opportunity of exhibiting to her “seniors” 
the advantages which awaited them in first grade. 

In a half hour the team returned with shining eyes, eager 
to report their success. It seemed they had read not only 
“Squeaky’s Tail” and “Lambikin,” but had been prevailed 
upon to render “The Three Bears.”’ This last story they 
had begun to study, but had not polished for audience 
consumption. 

The kindergartner also paid us a call. She was as de- 
lighted with the result of the venture as we—and invited us 
enthusiastically to “come again.” We mean to do this, for 
we are convinced that oral reading must continue to form a 
large part of the reading work of the first grade and that the 
audience situation is the ideal one in which it will flourish. 

I need not say that the closer union of the kindergarten 


and first grade was not the least important result of this 
project. 
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ANY years ago, there lived in the land of Briton a 
brave and courageous king named Arthur. Now 
this ruler was so kind and gentle that for very love 

of him many fearless knights came to his beautiful palace 
at Camelot just to be near him and to serve him. These 
men held many conferences at which they considered the 
welfare of their dear country, Briton, and how they could 
best serve her. Arthur was a wise and just king and he 
would tolerate no one near him who was not likewise kind 
and just and wise. 

Some of King Arthur’s Knights who were his devoted 
friends were Sir Lancelot, Sir Percival, Sir Bors, Sir 
Gawain, Sir Gareth and Sir Galahad. 

Now Galahad came to Camelot when he was but a mere 
boy, brought thither by twelve nuns, who asked that their 
young charge might receive the order of Knighthood at 
once. This was bestowed and all the knights marveled that 
one so young and fair and demureshould be so great aknight. 
All the other knights soon Joved him for his sweetness. 

Now Queen Guinevere avowed that Galahad one day 
would be the greatest gentleman of all the world. And so 
he grew to beautiful and courageous manhood. His great 
sword he drew from its sheath, after all the other knights 
had failed to move it. Time came when Sir Galahad with 
other knights set out to search for the Holy Grail, which 
was the blessed cup from which our Lord drank while on 
the cross. Galahad, in his wanderings, met with Sir 
Percival and Sir Bors, and they rode many journeys in 
vain. But on a certain day they came to a ship, which 
they entered, and in the midst thereof they beheld a table 
of silver and on it the Holy Grail all covered with white. 
Several mornings later Sir Galahad came into the room 
of the Holy Grail and saw a man kneeling and about him 
many angels; and Galahad knew his hour had come, for 
no man might see the Holy Grail and live. So he knelt 
and prayed, then suddenly his soul departed and a multitude 
of angels accompanied it to heaven. Then the angels 
returned and, taking up the Holy Grail, bore it back to 
heaven and into the presence of the Most High. 

Such is the story of the brave knight, Sir Galahad. Many 
poets have sung of his valor, writers have made him the 
hero of their tales, while artists have shown us on canvas 
his marvelous beauty of eye, of face, of form. Among the 
latter is G. F. Watts, who painted the great picture, “Sir 
Galahad,” one of the world’s most famous paintings. 

In this picture the young knight, Sir Galahad, is standing 
at rest against a background of trees through which the 
fleecy clouds are shining. His beautiful white horse, with 
lowered head, is also at rest. Both are weary after a long 
and fruitless search for the Holy Grail. Galahad’s eyes 
seem to look into the future. What must be his vision, 
his thoughts? Surely of great deeds accomplished, of 
helpless women and children aided, of evil overthrown, of 
right triumphant; then of noble deeds to do in the future, 
of the Holy Cup discovered, and of the end of life in this 
world, of heaven beyond! 


His hands are clasped in front of him, as simply and 
naturally as those of a child, for Galahad was even then 
but little more than a boy. His left foot is extended for- 
ward, resting on a stone. His hair is long and black and 
curly, and at his left side hangs his good, strong sword, 
while on his back rest his helmet and shield. 

His face in profile is strong, tender and sweet. 

A beautiful picture of a gallant young man. 

I am sure that all boys and girls will enjoy having this 


February Picture Study 
“Sir Galahad,” by G. F. Watts 


(A Picture for Intermediate Grades) 
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picture so placed in the schoolroom that they may look 
upon it every day. Galahad’s peaceful face should calm 
their troubled spirits, his restful attitude should quiet their 
boisterous voices, his faith should inspire them to better 
deeds, while his character should be emulated by all young 
people who should endeavor to live clean, pure, brave and 
courageous lives, sweet and calm under all provoking cir- 
cumstances, for boys and girls can cultivate character and 
become young Sir Galahads. 





How a Third Grade Used Our 
November Picture 


A Piper and Pair of Nutcrackers by 
Sir Edwin Landseer 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


The following is a composite story made up of one and 
two sentence paragraphs composed by the pupils: 


When Sir Edwin Landseer was a little boy he could draw 
animals by looking at them. When he was only ten years 
old, Edwin painted such a wonderful picture of a dog that 
a live dog ran toward it barking because he thought he saw 
a real dog. 

Every time we pass the open door of our fourth grade 
room we see a large picture of a dog bending over a little 
child that he has brought out of the water. We always 
liked that picture because it shows a good act, and now we 
know that Sir Edwin Landseer painted it. Our teacher told 
us yesterday that the picture is called “Saved.” 

We have been studying about squirrels and have five 
large pictures from the Newark Library. One of the 
squirrel pictures is by Mr. Landseer, who named it, “ A Piper 
and Pair of Nutcrackers.” 

Do you know what the piper is? It is a little bird sitting 
on a bough of a tree singing a song to the two little squirrels 
that are up above him cracking nuts to eat. We hope they 
won’t drop any nuts on the piper’s head or he will stop 
singing. 

We think this picture is a jolly picture, because the 
squirrel and the bird look happy 

We don’t crack nuts with our teeth, because we might 
break them, but the squirrels have to crack them with their 
teeth because they haven’t any hammer. 

We all tried to make rhymes about the Piper and Nut- 
crackers, but only a few could doit. Our teacher wrote the 
best ones on the board. Here they are: 


Original Rhymes 
(Based upon picture study of “A Piper and Pair of Nutcrackers”) 
I like the little squirrels 
And the piper too. 
I think he is pretty, 
Don’t you? 
James Scorr—Age 9 
I see two little squirrels 
That are up in a tree, 
And a piper that’s piping 
To them. Don’t you see? 
Rose Carcaio—Age 8 


The squirrels are cracking nuts 
And throwing them down to me. 
The piper sang, “Hey! Hey! 
Won’t you give some to me?” 
RosE Reto—Age 9 
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“Medieval Life” 


Kathleen V. Gray, New Jersey 





O cover the wealth of history material that is suggested 
in one’s course of study and yet not make the lessons 
mechanical and uninteresting, is a problem that very 

often confronts a teacher. 

After our Greek and. Roman history was completed and 
ai suggestion of the Gallic invasion and Viking stories 
touched upon, our course of study read as follows: 

I Life in castle in feudal times 

A Knigbts and ladies 
Education 
Vows 
Armor 
Service 

II Crusades 

A Origin 
Results 
Capture of Constantinople 


The topics seemed endless and although we were not 
forced to touch every one, the children were so eager to 
begin the work that I was loth to omit any. Yet the 
thought reverberated through my head, “How to do it in 
four short weeks.” 

One day, I looked back at the half-empty bookcase at 
the back of the room and thought, “Why not fill those 
shelves with history sketches of castle life?’”? Our stock- 
room came to the rescue with “Stories of Robin Hood,” by 
Pyle, “Stories of England,” by Guerber, “Story of 
Europe,” by Harding, “Lord and Vassal,” by Terry, 
“European Background to American History,” by Jennie 
Hall, and ten or twelve other odd copies. Then about 
twenty copies of Robin Hood stories, King Arthur stories, 
and miscellaneous stories of castle life were borrowed from 
the public library. One of the best was ‘“‘When Knights 
Were Bold,” by Tappan. Altogether we had fully forty- 
five history books—all interesting, all instructive and all] 
worth-while. 

The children were told that during the month of March 
their history work would be devoted to oral reproduction 
of stories read from their room-library. To help guide 
them in a choice of subjects, the course of study as outlined 
above was copied on the blackboard. During their spare 
moments and assigned study periods, the children were 
allowed to read any books which they desired. 

The results of the month’s work were far more interesting 
than I had expected. Through history their English work 
in oral reproduction was strengthened. Their training in 
silent reading was abundant and spelling words were sug- 
gested, for example: knighthood, feudal, tournaments, 
manor, moat, protection, etc. 

When the four weeks had almost passed and the pupils 
realized that the public library books had to be sent back, 
one boy said, “Can’t we do something before we send the 
books back?’’ When we got him to elucidate, he said, 
“O, give a play or somethin’!” A play committee was 
appointed and “The Mysterious Knight” was presented 
to me for approval. It was accepted with a few changes. 
The play, as it was given, follows: 


The Mysterious Knight 
(A Play in Three Acts) 


CHARACTERS 
Kinc ARTHUR Sm Ector QUEEN GUINEVERE 
A PAGE Str GAWAINE An ATTENDANT 


KNIGHTS AND LADIES 


ACT I 
ScENE—In the Castle 


(Queen Guinevere, sitting on throne, looks down at faithful 
page who vowed to protect her.) 


Queen Truly thou art a faithful page, my lad. 

Page Ah, most noble Queen, I consider it but an honor 
to serve thee! 

Queen Well, never fret, boy, thy period of service will 
soon be over and then you will find thyself a knight. 

Page I wish that time were here now, good Queen, for 
I would be able to go out and fight brave battles with 
Sir Gawaine and Sir Ector. 


(King Arthur enters with attendants. Page bends and 
likewise the Queen. King and Queen sit on throne. Two 
pages guard them. Others leave.) 


Queen (turning to King) Most noble lord, this boy who 
sits at my feet would desire to be a knight, so he may go 
to fight battles, to be in the tournaments. 

King (laughing) What, that boy! Why he is only a 
child! You have plenty of time, my boy. No need to 
die so young. 

Page (aside) Huh! A child, am I? I’ll show them! 
(Attendant rushes in and falls on knees in front of King.) 


Attendant Most noble lord and King, the mysterious 
knight is roaming over the neighboring forests and is 
causing much havoc among the knights of our castle. 
He does no harm, but seems to get great fun by making 
fools of us. An hour ago (I could not get here sooner) he 
had a tussle with Sir Dewey and broke his spear. 

King Sir Dewey! He has never been unhborsed. Are 
you sure? 

Attendant Yes, I am quite sure, my King. But wait, 
after he threw him. instead of killing him, the mysterious 
knight laughed and rode furiously away. 

King (walking up and down) Something must be done. 
Guards! Call Sir Gawaine and Sir Ector. 


(The Knights appear in armor.) 


King Knights, you must capture this marauder and 
bring him before me. Sir Gawaine, go over the castle moat 
and ride west to Greenwood Forest. Sir Ector, ride east 
to the forest and both guard well. 


(The Knights kneel and leave.) 


King (to Queen) Come, my Queen, let us go up to the 
tower and watch them depart. Who knows but that we 
might see our knights capture this person of mystery. 


(While King and Queen go out at the left, the page slips out 
at right.) 


ACT II 
SCENE—/n the Forest 


(Sir Gawaine comes in on horseback and gazes on forest. 
Sir Ector appears and as they charge, they recognize each other.) 
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Sir Gawaine I thought you were the mysterious knight. 

Sir Ector And I thought the same of you. Don’t you 
think that by guarding both entrances we can quickly get 
him? 

Sir Gawaine A good idea. You guard the west gate 
and I’ll stand here. 


(Sir Gawaine paces up and down, and suddenly a mysterious 
knight appears on horseback.) 


Sir Gawaine Hold! What knight art thou? 

Mysterious Knight So you would like to know? Well, 
I am called the Mysterious Knight. 

Sir Gawaine The Knight of Mystery. 


(Both charge. Three other knights rush in and hold the 
Mysterious Knight, while they overpower him and take him 
out, calling “‘To the Castle! To the King!”’) 


ACT III 
ScENE—In the Castle 
(King and Queen are on throne. Ladies are in attendance.) 


Queen (to lady attendant) Where is my faithful page? 
Go and bring him here. 

Queen (to King) That page will need watching or he 
will never have the vows of knighthood pronounced upon 
him. 


(Sudden noise in the hall. Knights bring in the Mysterious 
Knight and he falls at the King’s feet.) 


Sir Gawaine Ab! most noble lord, we have captured 
the troublesome knight who has been jesting with us. 

King Unmask, meddlesome knight, and let us look 
upon your countenance. 


(The Mysterious Knight unmasks, revealing the Queen’s 
page.) 


King What means this folly, lad? 
Page Noble King, I so wished for knighthood and 
tournaments that I determined to try my skill in the forest. 
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My chance came unexpectedly, because six months ago I 
ran into an enemy knight, unhorsed him, took his armor 
and then sent him on his way. Since then I have jested 
with your brave knights but, my lord, I have never done 
any harm. 

Knights (in unison) That is so, my king. 

King Well, lad, we have laughed at you, but anyone 
with your bravery and determination deserves knighthood, 
even without first being a squire. Herald! Call the ladies 
and knights for the ceremony. 


(Page kneels at King’s feet.) 


King Lad, are you desiring knighthood because of glory 
and honor for thyself? 

Page No, my lord, only for service. 

King (tapping page with sword) I charge you to be brave 
and loyal. 


(King presents sword and shield to page, while the page 
gives oath of knighthood.) 


Page I pledge to reverence my King as if he were my 
conscience, and my conscience as my King; to ride abroad, 
redressing human wrongs; to speak no slander nor listen 
to it; and to lead a sweet life in purest chastity. 


(Other knights stand around and all repeat oath.) 


The helmets which the knights wore were made from 
brown paper, cut and shaped to their heads and gilded with 
silver paint. Pupils brought stray plumes from home and 
they were used on the helmets. Tagboard, cut and glided, 
was also used for armor. Holes were made in the sides of 
the armor and string attached behind, to hold the armor 
in place. The boys made all the necessary swords and 
shields. The book, “When Knights Were Bold,” proved 
exceptionally valuable in finding how the costumes should 
be made. 


The children’s enthusiasm and their eagerness to do their 
best at the Parent-Teacher Association meeting made the 
teacher forget the odor of turpentine which permeated the 
room for five days, and she felt that ber efforts were amply 
rewarded. 





Drill on Words for Beginners 
Esther Attebury, Missouri 


When my beginners have learned several words, we play 
a game that we call “Riding on a train.” I draw two lines 
on the blackboard for the railroad track and on the right- 
hand end of the track I draw an engine with the smoke 
coming out of the smokestack, all ready to start. Below 
this main line I draw another track for the siding. Above 
the main line, in a long row, I write the words that the 
children have learned. I choose someone to be the first 
to read the words and he chooses the one to be next. If 
the child can read all the words, beginning at the left end 
of the track to where the engine stands, I draw a coach 
fastened to the engine and write his name on it. If he 
misses a word, the coach with his name on it is drawn on the 
siding below the word he missed. 

It will be seen from this that all who succeed in reading 
the entire line of words will have their coaches attached to 
the engine, while the coaches of the others will be on the 
siding below the words they missed. 

I find that this plan works very well as the children try 
to remember the words so their coach will not be “side- 
tracked.” 

I use this same plan very successfully in my second grade 
with number combinations instead of words. 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association 


Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


Mothers, Teachers, Children 
and Valentines 


YAM having such a good time! Sometimes my good 
time makes me feel terribly overworked for an hour 
or so, but the pleasure far outweighs the pain every 


time. I am working with the teachers and school children 
of my home village, as president of the Mother’s Club and 
Parent-Teacher Association, and we are all of us benefiting 
from our co-operation. 

Valentines being such attracting objects, I proposed a 
valentine party where not one valentine should be the 
“boughten” kind. I proposed that the best work of each 
child should be photographed and we would hope to see 
these photographs published. We would also have fine 
pictures of the children’s work mounted and hung on the 
schoolhouse walls. 

Don’t you think that, for a tiny village school of primary- 
age and grammar-school-age children, they did pretty well? 
Crayon work and cut-outs made up the bulk, and mother’s 
lace paper doilies helped occasionally. Gaily colored con- 
fetti was sprinkled over paste for some hearts and borders. 
Lace paper literally made by snipping the edges with 
scissors looked well, too. Each child made a valentine for 
some club member, the names being drawn from a jumbled 
number of them in a box. 

There was a post-office and several lively clerks, and every 
child made and received many valentines. Some of them 
were truly artistic and showed decided talent and originality. 
One was a box cover, lined with red satin, draped with 
tinsel and decorated with Christmas angels. It was a 
gorgeous valentine. 

The P. T. A. served home-made fondant candies bunched 
in twisted waxed papers to look like daintily colored fruits. 
We all wore gaily colored paper hearts with bright-hued 





wool yarn strings threaded through. The boys wore their 
hearts tied to their sleeves. The girls and women wore 
theirs on their heads, bandeau fashion. 

The lesson we learned was that one can make pretty, 
even beautiful, things from the simplest possessions, and 
that no one need have a dull time or fail to be a giver if he 
will use his thoughts to invent something good from what 
he possesses. All vied in seeing that everyone had many 
valentines. Sometimes some child is left out of this fun, 
as we all well know. So good will was the kindly lesson 
taught on “Heart Day.” 

The hearty co-operation of the teachers, H. Lynn Stewart, 
grammar department, and Miss Alice Worden, primary de- 
partment, both of Sanitaria Springs, New York, made our 
party possible. 

One of my dearest souvenirs of the day is a crayoned 
Japanese maiden holding a heart, copied from one in 
Primary Epvucation, by a very little boy in the primary 
room. It contains a nice “poem”: 


Little Ah Soo 

She wants to be your 
Valentine 

Because she loves you. 





Blandly glowing, richly bright, 
Cheering star of social light; 

While I gently heap it higher, 

How I bless thee, sparkling fire. 

Who loves not the kindly rays 
Streaming from the tempered blaze? 
Who can sit beside his hearth 

Dead to feeling, stern to mirth? 

Who can watch the crackling pile, 
And keep his breast all cold the while? 


—Eliza Cook 
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INCE the history text-book for our grades is hard for 
the pupils at the beginning of the year, the idea came 
to me that by visualizing the main points it could be 
made easier. So I hung up a large cardboard sheet in our 
history section of the schoolroom, collected my history 
pictures, mounted them attractively, got out my illustrated 
“History in Rhymes and Jingles,” purchased “Little 
American History Plays for Little Americans,” and resolved 
to correlate more than previously with our geography study. 
When the children grasped my plans they brought addi- 
tional bistories which were very helpful and also stories, 
pictures and poems. Thus, before we knew it, we had 
started a hobby and it proved the pivot for the year around 
which the other studies revolved and which in turn took 
us back to the dawn of life, and forward, not only through 
our little grade section which ends with the Revolutionary 
War, but even to the history of the world, with its inter- 
national relations. And that is the wonderful part of this 
subject, that it leads to so many interesting historical bits 
and if we can only fit the separated pieces together, they 
will form a beautiful mosaic which delights the childish 
mind. Oftentimes we shrink from attempting the subject 
at all just because it is almost overwhelming to know just 
how to proceed. 

But we started with the very beginning of the fall term, 
as the book for our grade does, with the Indians, who were 
the first inhabitants and are spoken of as living in the 
wilderness. One child cut from the Literary Digest a 
colored tree scene that looked quite like a wilderness and 
another drew and colored the Indian and his canoe. When 
they were pasted on the chart I had hung up, interest was 
at white heat, for was not our Indian Division or Period 
thus represented? Now we began to work on the smaller 
piece of cardboard to stand on the tray beside the other, 
but many children could participate in the drawings of the 
smaller, while only the very best went on the large chart. 
With this period of our country, we correlated the early 
history of our state and city, in which the famous Tarratine 
tribe played an important part. It was interesting to learn 
many things outside our book, among them being that all 
Indians within historic times have been of the great 
Algonquin stock, and that all spoke languages essentially 
similar. Many words in “Hiawatha” are used by Maine 
Indians to-day. We found out, too, that it was always 
correct to designate any tribe by the name of the river 
lying nearest to it. Hence the Indians with whom we were 
more familiar, would be correctly termed the Penobscots, 
and since they owned all the islands (146) above the near 
city of Old Town and were recognized by Massachusetts, 
beginning in 1786, they were invested with additional 
interest to us all. And then, when we realized that the 
white men had an Indian trading post at Red Bridge, 
Mount Hope, Bangor, where the Indians brought their 
furs to trade, and that Chief Orono was such a good, helpful 
man that our adjacent town, Orono, was named for him, 
and his tall monument is on Main Street there, it brought 
us very close to Indian life and customs. 

All too soon we had to leave our Indian study and enter 
the Second, Norse Period, with its marked characteristic, 
courage. 

In this connection, Hamilton Mabie’s “Old Norse Tales 
Retold” contributed a valuable addition to our study. 
Thor was drawn for our large chart, with his hammer up- 
lifted, and others drew him for the small unit. The pupils 


Our Fourth Grade History Project 


hi Mabel Freese Dennett, Maine 
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were interested to know that from the powerful Norse 
War God, Thor, are derived our English words, “Thursday’”’ 
and “thunder.” 

Our preparations for Columbus Day brought us to the 
Third, Columbus Period, and the date to be remembered 
1492: 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 


For the chart there was an imposing ship with the Spanish 
flag in colors and the date 1492, but the most noticeable 
part was a large anchor dropped on American soil! 

The Fourth, Early Explorers Period, gave us an excellent 
opportunity to correlate our history with our geography, 
for we began map drawing, which by itself is not easy in 
fourth grade. After very many efforts, quite creditable 
colored maps were drawn. Iceland, with date 874, and 
Greenland, with date 1000, were credited as Norse dis- 
coveries; the West Indies, 1492, to Columbus; Labrador, 
1497, to John Cabot; land south of North America, 1501, 
to Americus Vespucius, with date 1507 placed after his 
name to indicate the year our country was named for him; 
Florida, 1512, to Ponce de Leon; the Pacific Ocean, 1513, 
to Balboa, and the Mississippi River, 1541, to De Soto. 
It took much study through the text, maps, history and 
dramatization to familiarize ourselves with even thus many 
of the early explorers. The dramatization and map work, 
however, gave us a tolerable grasp of the situation and the 
Fifth, Pilgrim Period, was refreshingly easy in connection 
with Thanksgiving. Plymouth Rock, with 1620, was se- 
lected as the representation for our large chart, while 
dignified Puritans and seaworthy Mayflowers adorned the 
small unit. 

While studying the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, we 
came to Sixth, John Eliot Period, as we chose to style it. Of 
course others might decide to arrange their periods in a 
different way, but we took what seemed to us to proceed 
from previous studies and to be vital for a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole. 

John Eliot was the minister who became a great friend 
to the Indians, and after thirty years succeeded in trans- 
lating the Bible into the Indian language. This period is 
especialy appropriate for the Christmas month, with its 
Bible stories. The pupils cut out Bibles with 1630 in red 
crayon on top line of cover and “First” printed in green on 
next line, while “‘ Bible” was in red on third line, “Printed” 
on next in green, and “In” on next in red and “America” 
in green on the last line. Inside, on page to the right, was 
neatly printed, “John Eliot, Apostle to the Indians.” The 
best one was posted upon the large chart, and a number of 
others, almost equally good, adorned the smaller unit. 

The Seventh, King Philip’s War Period, which was the 
greatest of all Indian wars in New England, converged 
around the block house so prominent therein. It was 
drawn for the chart with the words, “ Philip’s War, 1695,” 
above. 

Just as in connection with our early explorers, incidents 
and pictures of Gilbert and Raleigh, Queen Elizabeth and 
the Tower of London, Pocahontas and John Smith, the 
first to call the northeastern coast of our country “New 
England,” were related, so, leading up to and following 
King Philip’s War, incidents and pictures of Roger Williams, 
Henry Hudson and William Penn were much enjoyed. 
The study of the Dutch,*to whom historians say we owe 
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the visit of Santa Claus at Christmas, the rabbit and the 
eggs at Easter, and the friendly calls on New Year’s Day, 
was much enlivened by the jingle entitled: 


Peter Stuyvesant 


Hippity, hoppity, peggity, peg, 

Peter Stuyvesant on his wooden leg; 
He says this leg is worth to him 
Much more than any other limb. 


And so he stumps about the town, 
And stares at people with a frown, 
It makes the children laugh and shout 
To see old Peter stump about. 
—From History in Rhymes and Jingles 


These studies, especially the one on the Dutch, were left 
until March, when we are supposed to be drawing windmills 
and studying Dutch life, and were incidental to the great 
divisions classed as important enough to be marked upon 
our chart. Of course, we studied, too, Lincoln on his 
birthday, Benjamin Franklin on Thrift Day, Nathan Hale, 
whose motto was, “I want my life to be useful,” and that 
friend of America, Lafayette. Each of the last four had 
his special place, although not marked on the chart. 

The Eighth, Washington Period, was begun in February, 
and the printing in red, white and blue block letters of the 
name “Washington ” and the cutting out and placing of 
the same across our chart occupied all our manual training 
time; while the study of Washington’s early life, “Rules 
for Behavior” and Patriotism led up to his birthday. 

The Ninth, Our Flag Period, must be connected with Wash- 
ington, so we studied the first flags, although the date of the 
adoption of the present flag came in 1777. We placed the 
best colored flag upon the chart at this period, but added 
the date later. 

We learned at this juncture: 


An American’s Creed 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the qovinalk a democracy in a republic; a 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States, a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
—— and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support 
its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend 
it against all enemies —Matthew Page Andrews 


The Tenth, Paul Revere and Patriots’ Day Period, brought 
us to where 


the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


—Emerson 
(April 19, 1775—Lexington and Concord) 


Such Paul Reveres on such horses were drawn with such 
flying letters, April 18, 1775, that it was too hard for a 
mere teacher to choose the one for the chart, so our drawing 
teacher, Mrs. Henneman, came to the rescue and chose 
for us. Then it was that we enjoyed Longfelllow’s “Paul 
Revere” and strength was given the teacher to stand the 
terrific noise of the dramatization of Paul Revere’s Ride 
with the additional impromptu reverberations improvised 
by the pupils each time it was played. But she was more 
than repaid by the better discipline of the days following the 
bravery study. 

And then our chart came to an end with Eleventh, Liberty 
Bell Period, and our imposing bells, with July 4, 1776, 
therein, rang in the Declaration of Independence. How I 
enjoyed reading the old poem I heard in youth, “In- 
dependence Bell.” 

While the chart did not, as I have stated, cover all that 
we studied, it clinched some of the main points and gave 
us finger posts to which to link our year’s history. I 
wondered when the happy year was over, how we had done 
so much, but we were encouraged from the beginning by 
our Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Garcelon, and the 
gradual development made it easy and fascinating. I think 
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the whole school was represented somewhere on the big 
chart, if only by.a printed letter, and it was all theirs 
We could do another one much better, I am sure. 

As our regulated work, however faulty on my part, 
comes to mind, I earnestly repeat the poem of William 


Canton’s, as I resolve always to try to develop and foster 
true bravery: . 


For you who love heroic things 

In summer dream or winter tale, 
I tell of warriors, saints, and kings, 

In scarlet, sackcloth, glittering mail, 
And helmets peaked with iron wings. 


They bent down Wrong; they strove for Right, 
In ringing fields, on grappled ships, 

Singing they flung into the fight; 
They fell with triumph on their lips, 

And in their eyes a glorious light. 


The light still gleams. From far away 
Their brave song greets us like a cheer; 
We fight the same great fight as they, 
Right against Wrong; we, now and here; 
They in their fashion, yesterday. 





Examination on the Flag of the 
United States 


Jasper L. Palmer 


1 When was the Flag of the United States born 
(authorized by Congress)? 

2 What is the official designation of our national Flag? 

3 How many stars and how many stripes in the first 
United States Flag, and why the particular number chosen? 

4 For what do the colors of the Flag stand—the red, 
white and blue? 

5 How long did the original Flag with the same number 
of stars and stripes exist, and whz.t was the next change? 

6 How long did the second Flag plan exist, and during 
what war was it used? 

7 What song was dedicated to our Flag during its early 
history? When and by whom written? 

8 Do you know which star in the Flag represents your 
state, and if so, which one? 

9 How many stars and stripes in the present Flag of the 
United States? How many red stripes and how many 
white stripes? 

10 On what dates should the Flag be displayed? 

11 What time of day should the Flag be hoisted and 
what time of day should it be lowered? 

12 What is the rule concerning the displaying of the 
Flag on Memorial Day? 

13 When hoisting the Flag to half staff, what is the 
proper procedure? 

14 What should men and boys, and women and girls 
do when the Flag is being hoisted and lowered: and when 
it is passing in a parade? 

15 What is the position of the Flag of the United States 
in parade? 

16 What is the position of the United States Flag when 
raised with other flags? 

17 What should be the position of the American Flag 
when displayed with other flags against the wall from cross 
staffs. 

18 What is the position of the union when the Flag is 
displayed against a wall horizontally and vertically? 

19 What is the position of the union when the Flag is 
hung over the middle of a street? 

20 What are the rules of the Flag in connection with 
its use in draping, costuming, advertising, etc.? 

21 When a Flag becomes soiled and old, how should it 
be disposed of? 


Answers 
1 June 14, 1777. 


2 The Flag of the United States. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Killing Word Demons with Fun 


Yetta Abrams Bauer 
Audubon School, New Orleans, La. 


VERY class of little folks have a number of Pronuncia- 
tion Word Demons that, try as we will, are very 
difficult to conquer. 

Our little third graders were having special trouble with 
Demons Can, Catch, Just, Because, and Going, and the 
question arose, “How are we going to kill them?” 

Now little third graders (and older and younger graders, 





too), do love Grimm’s Fairy Tales, especially the funny one 
of “The Town Musicians.” 

Everyone is familiar with the tale of the dae, the dog, 
the cat and the rooster, whose masters wished to get rid 
of them just because they were growing old and were no 
longer useful. 

We’ve all laughed over the idea of their going to Bremen 
to be Town Musicians, because the donkey had heard the 
street bands play there, and felt sure they could do as well. 

We’ve all thrilled over the lighted house of the robbers 
in the woods. We’ve all laughed over the ruse of the four 
“Musicians” to gain entrance into the robber’s house and 
at the fanciful tale of the robber, sent back by the chief, of 
the terrible witch (the cat) that had scratched his eyes; 
of the monstrous creature (the dog) that had cut him in the 
leg; of the judge on the roof (the rooster) that had cried 
repeatedly, “What'd he do? What’d he do?” and of the 
giant with the iron club (the donkey) that had nearly killed 
him! 

We knew that the kindergarten children would be thrilled 
and amused, too, by this very funny tale of adventure and 
of robbers, so we decided to make a Puppet Show of it, and 
play it for them. 

We wrote the story in “Play Form,” dividing it into three 
acts. Act I tells the stories of the donkey, the dog, the cat, 
and the rooster, and why they were running away. Act II 
tells of the adventures in the woods; of the robbers’ house, 
and of how our friends gained entrance there. Act III tells 
of the robber’s return, how he was frightened away, and 
why the “Musicians” decided to live in the robbers’ house 
always. 

And throughout the three acts, we killed Word Demons 
relentlessly! 

The donkey says, “I CAN play the flute”; the dog, “I 
CAN play the kettle drum”; the cat, “I CAN sing’; and 
the rooster, “I CAN sing, too.” These expressions are 
repeated several times throughout the story. 

Demon Going (and other ing endings) received telling 
blows with “I am GOING to Bremen”; “We are GOING 
to be musicians’; “Master is GOING to get rid of me”; 
and “As I was GOING into the house, a wicked witch 
scratched me,” etc. 

Demons Catch, Just, Because, and Can (again) were laid 
to rest with “JUST BECAUSE I am growing old, and 
CAN CATCH mice no longer,” and “JUST BECAUSE 
I am growing old, and I CAN carry heavy loads no longer.” 

Besides killing Word Demons, the working out of this 
Puppet Show functioned in the following school subjects: 


I Reading 

We found the story told in two different forms, and 
reading and comparing the two was interesting. 

Reading the lives of the authors. 

Reading other stories by the same authors. 


II Spelling 
The spelling of certain words in the story, and of other 
words as the need arose in writing the play. 


III Language 

Recognizing and killing the Demons. 

Talking over plans of how best to make the puppets, the 
scenery, the house, the light in the window, and other 
mechanical devices. 

Dramatizing and memorizing the play; every child get- 
ting an opportunity to play every part. Voting to decide 
who played best—these to play for the kindergarten. 

Letter writing to the kindergarten, asking if|they’d like 
to hear the play, and to the principal, inviting her to be 
present. 





IV Geography 
Location of Germany and Bremen. 


V Penmanship 
Writing the play at blackboard and seats. 


VI Manipulation 

Drawing, coloring and cutting of the stage manager, 
donkey, dog, cat and rooster. 

Free cutting of the robbers’ house and trees. 

Mounting the puppets on sticks. 


You should have seen the stage manager puppet, wearing 
his dress suit, high silk hat, and pleased expression; the 
robbers, with masks on their faces and pistols in their belts; 
the house, with red isinglass windows, and a flashlight 
shining through; and the cat, with “a face as long as three 
rainy days.” And you should have heard the “music,” 
both individually and collectively, of these “musicians.” 

The kindergarten children, needless to say, enjoyed the 
show, and our principal liked it so well that she asked the 
players to repeat it before the entire school. 

The only ones who did not enjoy it at all were the Demons, 
and there’s a reason for that—they were DEAD! 
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The Clouds and Their Names 
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(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “‘ Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AuTHor’s NOTE 


This seriesYof lessons on the Cloud Forms may be copied on the 
Reproduce the 
Encourage pupils to find the forms 


blackboard, to serve as supplementary reading lessons. 
sketches to accompany the lessons. 


for themselves and to sketch them from the sky. Read to them all the 
poems about clouds that you can find. Request them to dramatize the 
lesson; write their “dialogue” on the blackboard, fora 1litisaal readin 





Stratus CLoups 


The true relation of the sky to the frozen river can be shown best by vivid coloring of the figures; 


leave no black uncolored. The circle in the blanket cloud is intended for the sun. 
and then rub white chalk into the yellow, to give the effect of the sun behind a veil. 


clouds with sky tints. 


How High Are the Clouds? 


Of course you have noticed that some clouds are 
higher than others. Which are the higher, the 
cumulus or the cirrus clouds? 

Yes, the mares’ tails, the feathers, the ribbon 
clouds, the wee island clouds—all of these cirrus 
clouds—are higher than the billowy cumulus clouds. 

Men have measured the heights of the clouds. 
They used instruments made for this purpose. You 
will be astonished at their records. 

The highest cirrus clouds are 50,000 feet over our 
heads! Almost ten miles! Often and often they 
are six miles high! 

The tops of cumulus clouds are often 25,000 feet 
high. About how many miles would that be? 

Now we are going to tell you about the lowest 


cloud. It is one that is most frequently seen in 
winter. In form, this is a simple cloud. Its name is 
stratus. Stratus means a spreading out. 


Sometimes this cloud appears to be resting on the 
ground. Sometimes it is only about 200 feet high, 


Color it yellow 
Surround the 


and looks like a horizontal band. Sometimes its edges 
are almost even. When this band rests on the 
ground, it is called fog. When it is in the sky, it is 
called a cloud. 

When a stratus cloud is high in the sky, it is seldom 
in the form of a band. It spreads out, like a thin 
blanket or a sheet. 

Some persons think the stratus cloud is a sad 
cloud. It often tells us to look for cold weather and, 
perhaps, for snow. Still, cold weather and snow do 
not make all of us feel sad. There are happy times 
to be had with skates and sleds. 

Look for stratus clouds in the winter. 
for the horizontal band. 
white, but of a gray-white. 
blanket clouds. 


Look low 
It may not be of.a pure 
Look higher for spreadin 


Our picture shows two stratus clouds. We saw 
them near sunset time. Not far from the ground, 
as clouds go, was a horizontal thin band. Higher in 
the sky was spread a blanket stratus. The descend- 
ing sun could be seen behind the thin veil. 
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A Flag Spelling Project 
Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


O” language and handwork for the last two weeks in 
February centered around Washington and Lincoln 
and our flag. I presented the project as follows: 

This is the month, boys and girls, when we learn all we 
can about our flag and two of our great men, Washington 
and Lincoln. 

On this sheet of cardboard I have the outline of a large 
flag. You may fill in the stripes with folded paper squares, 
red and white, and the corner for the stars with blue and 
white. (This flag, made of folded paper squares, is given 
in “Primary Manual Work,” published by Milton Bradley 
Company.) 

The flag will belong to all the boys and girls who help 
make it. Then I have a little shield booklet which I think 
you would like to make. This booklet has in it the story 
of our flag. We will have some new words to learn; but 
we like to learn new words and to spell our old ones, do we 
not? 

On the first page of my booklet I have a little flag verse. 
I will write it on the board and then we will see how many 


new words we shall have to learn in order to write it in our 
books: 


The U. S. of A. flag, 
The red, white and blue, 
Is our own dear flag 
And to it we’ll be true. 


New words: flag our we'll white own be 

The capital letters U. S. A. were studied and written 
during the writing lessons. 

We continued our method of visualizing each new word; 
the class, as a whole, writing the word, different pupils 
spelling it orally and then the drill, at the blackboard 
and at their seats, in writing the words and each line of 
the verse from dictation, until all could spell the words and 
write the verse correctly. 

Now we have learned a verse about our flag, but Good 
Americans should know what the colors in the flag say 
and the story which the whole flag tells. 


Red says, “Be brave.” 
White says, “Be pure.” 
Blue says, “Be true.” 
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; be = whole flag tells us a story. It says, “This is a free 
and.” 

Can you tell me who made the first flag? 

Children Betsey Ross. 

Teacher Yes, and when you go to Philadelphia, you 
must go to see the little house in which she worked. Here 
is a small picture of her room, with a flag fastened to it, 
which I bought in her house in Philadelphia. Now let us 
plan our story. On the first page we have our flag verse. 
Now on the second page we will describe our flag. By 
questioning, I got the following sentences from the children: 


This is our flag. 
It has stripes and stars. 
It is red, white and blue. 


New words: Be brave pure says 

I classed “be” as a new word to call their attention to 
the fact that it is written this time with a capital letter, 
because it is the first word in a sentence. 

Here also the children used the quotation marks for the 
first time. They should be taught the use of the capital 


letters and the punctuation marks, as they need them in 
their written work. 


Our flag tells this story. 
This is a free land. 

Betsey Ross made the flag. 
Washington told her how. 


New words: Our story Betsey Ross tells free 
Washington told her land 


On all pages, excepting the first, the words and sentences 
were written from dictation on opposite pages. For the 
back of the booklet I hectographed a shield. This was cut 
double from white writing paper. The red stripes and the 
field of blue were cut from red and blue mounting paper 
and pasted in place. The stars were cut from patterns 
and pasted on the blue field. 

On the first page of the booklet the children drew and 
colored the flag, free hand. 

Those who completed the work without a mistake were 
rewarded by having a flag seal put on their booklet. Our 
booklets, when finished, were very attractive and the work 
throughout was well done. 





A Fireplace Match 
Holder 


Ruth Harwood 
Supervisor of Art, New Mexico State Teachers College 


The delight which one little neighbor boy took in my 
match holder gave me the idea of writing it up for others 
to make. 

My own match holder was modeled first in soft clay, 
much like the one in the illustration, with the hole for the 
matches being left in solid clay until after the casting, when 
it was hollowed out by hand. Any design desired may be 
worked out around the fireplace. To be most like a real 
one, I chose bricks and tiles, with the miniature grate in 
the proper place. The design will show sufficiently if 
worked out in slight relief and geometric tile designs in the 
corners may be easier for the children than the conven- 
tionalized scene of the ship represented in the illustration. 

My match holder, after being satisfactorily modeled, was 
cast in plaster Parls, the hole for the matches was hollowed 


(Continued on page 132) 
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The Story Telle 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 
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(All rights reserved) 


Through Loveland’s Halls we gaily pass 
This month so short and sweet. 

Though Cupid darts 

Have felled our hearts 
Our joy is quite complete. 


All winter months are full of sport, 
And how the good things vary! 

The shortest one 

Is ed with fun— 
Our dear old February!—Rose Waldo 


While February is always looked upon as the month of 
Patriotism, there is a strong home appeal brought to us 
because of Valentine Day. So the character building quali- 
ties at this period would emphasize love, duty, service, faith, 
co-operation and the six characteristics of the perfect, 
gentle knight—that he shall be brave and trustworthy, true 
and noble, kind and courteous. Two birthdays need 
mention in February—Lincoln’s and Washington’s. In 
connection with Lincoln, the story of “The Three Greatest 
Books” will be new material for use. Mrs. Diehl, who 
wrote it, very kindly gave us permission to use it in February 
PRIMARY EpucarTIoN of 1924, and now has it in book form, 
published by Whitman and Company of Chicago and 
entitled “The Three Greatest Books.” 

For Washington’s Birthday attention should again be 
brought to the story by Mrs. Mills, which appeared in the 
_ number of Primary Epucation, “Why Cherry Trees 

ing.” 

Valentine Day and Ground Hog Day brighten our Feb- 
ruary and the following story, “Why Mr. Ground Hog 
Sleeps all Winter,” was collected by Dr. Alice Hughes. 
The story seemed to end rather abruptly, so an ending has 
been offered. 


Why Mr. Ground Hog Sleeps All Winter 
(All rights reserved) 


Once upon a time old Mr. Ground Hog had a shadow. 
It was a mighty companionable shadow, just as high as 
Mr. Ground Hog was and just as long as Mr. Ground Hog 
was, and just as broad as Mr. Ground Hog was, and _ very 
bit as saucy. 

Wherever Mr. Ground Hog went, his shadow went too, 
trailing along behind him and keeping him company all 
the way. When Mr. Ground Hog stopped to eat pigruts, 
his shadow always stopped too. When he took a nap in a 
sunny spot in the woods, his shadow lay down beside him 
and woke up just the same minute Mr. Ground Hog did, 
as spry as a grasshopper and ready for anything Mr. Ground 
Hog had on his mind to do. 

Well, one day in the fall when Mr. Ground Hog was nosing 
round on the ground for choke cherries, he forgot all about 
his faithful shadow. He stepped on it and he scraped dirt 
over it, and h edropped stones on it. When it was time to 
go home in the evening, Mr. Ground Hog trotted down the 


path, but he didn’t have any shadow. His shadow was 
gone! He looked and looked for it, but he couldn’t find it. 
Presently he met the North Wind bringing the cold and the 
frost and putting all the flowers to sleep. 

*“Whoo-oo-’s lost his shadow, whoo-00-0?” howled the 
North Wind. “You-o0-00?” 

So Mr. Ground Hog hunted and hunted some more for 
his shadow and after a while he was so lonesome without it 
that he stayed home in his hole all the time, and at last he 
fell asleep and never woke up till the winter was over and 
it was spring. 

When he poked his head out of the door, the weather was 
cold and the sun was hidden in a gray mist. Mr. Ground 
Hog looked and looked for his shadow and when he couldn’t 
find it anywhere, he sighed and said, “I can’t imagine 
putting through any more lonesome days without my 
shadow. I’ll take another nap.” 

So he did. He slept and slept, until all the birds of 
spring awoke him with their happy clamor. Out he came 
and the sun shone so brightly into his eyes that he was 
dazzled for the minute. Then, yawning and stretching, he 
looked around and there was his shadow—just as high as 
he was, just as long and just as broad and just as saucy. 

So Mr. Ground Hog’s shadow kept him company all the 
long, happy summer, but when the cold, gray days came, 
it hid itself away, and when Mr. Ground Hog realized it was 
gone again, he admitted sadly, but honestly: 

“That’s becuase I stepped on it. Serves me right. I’ll 
sleep again and see what happens!” 

And that is what he did; slept all winter, and in the 
spring his shadow came again and went away in the fall, 
as it has done from that day to this. 

So if you ever get a chance to look close into Mr. Ground 
Hog’s eyes, you'll see a little warning twinkle there, for he 
is trying to say: 

“Whatever you do—don’t step on your shadow!” 

—Adapted by A. L. M. 


The King’s Page 


The king was riding in his splendid chariot. He was 
looking for a new page to live in his palace. All the boys 
in the kingdom knew of it, and everyone longed to be 
chosen for page. So on this day, as the king rode along, 
he saw boys of all sorts on the roadside, dressed in velvet 
and silk, with their caps off their heads, as they made 
sweeping bows or dropped on one knee. And they all 
shouted, “Long live the king! Long live the king!” 

The king smiled as he rode slowly on, between the rows 
of handsome, well-dressed boys. He smiled and then he 
frowned. How should he ever tell which boy to choose! 
They were all handsome. They were all well dressed. 
They were all well trained. They all bowed low and cried, 
“Long live the king!” 

Just then there came a terrible jolt and the carriage 
pitched and swayed. The king’s horses were running 
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away. The royal coachman was thrown out. 


The king’s 
life was in danger. At the right hand and at the left the 
boys ran into the fields to get out of the way. They 
screamed with fright. A minute before they had been 
crying, “Long live the king!” Now they were doing 
nothing to save the king’s life. 

Ah, but one boy was not running’ He was a little fellow, 
and he looked like a speck of red as he stood in the middle 
of the road in his red velvet suit. Yes, right in the middle 
of the road he stood, in the path of the running horses, and 
as they came plunging on, he jumped and caught one of 
them by the bridle and hung there, till some men rushed 
in and stopped them. 

When the brave boy next opened his eyes, he found 
himself lying on a soft bed in the palace. The king himself 
was beside him. “Long live the king!” he whispered, in a 
weak little voice. 

“Long live the king’s page, who saved the king’s life!”’ 
answered the king.—From “Story Telling Time,” by Frances 
Weld Danielson 


(Printed by kind permission of the Congregational Publishing Co.) 


The Eyes of the King 


Rupert wanted to be a page. Sometimes a lad who is a 
faithful page grows up to bea knight. Rupert could almost 
see himself kneeling at the foot of the throne, and hear the 
king’s clear voice ringing out, “Rise, Rupert, knight!” 

That was why Rupert had started away from the tiny 
- house in the forest, where his father and mother and all the 
little brothers and sisters lived. They were poor, O very 
poor, indeed! but Rupert would change all that when he 
was a page, and afterward a knight. 

First he must find the king. That might be a very 
difficult task for a little lad. The king lived leagues away, 
and he seldom gave anyone audience, and never a lad from 
the forest. But Rupert started gaily down the wood road, 
with his bundle of food slung over his back. Before sun- 
down he would find the king. 

Rupert knew how the king looked. He should be able 
to recognize him, just by his great, kind eyes. Rupert had 
seen a wonderful painting of the king, and beneath the 
shaggy hair and the big crown and the stern brow shone 
those deep, tender eyes. He would know the king—of that 
Rupert was very sure. 

But what was that! As Rupert trudged bravely along 
over the stones and through the briers and thickets of the 
forest, something cold and wet touched his hand. He 
stopped and looked down to see a starved, unkempt dog 
whining and cringing at his heels. His tongue hung from 
his mouth, his coat was covered with mud, and he was so 
weak that he could hardly stand. 

“Poor dog!” Rupert unstrapped his bag of dry meat 
and black bread and laid them down in the road in front 
of the hungry beast. “Eat all that you like. I do not 
need it. I shall find the king before sundown.” 

The dog did not stop eating until every crumb of the 
food was gone. Then he lifted his head and looked grate- 
fully at Rupert. What strange eyes the dog had—large 
and deep and almost. human! Where had Rupert seen 
those eyes before? He wondered as he started on again. 

The road through the wood was very long and it seemed 
to have no turning. The day wore on and it was high noon, 
but still Rupert had not seen the shining minarets of the 
palace. He was tired and footsore and discouraged. As he 
was almost ready to turn back home, an old woman carrying 
a bundle of fagots overtook him. She could hardly carry 
the burden, it was so heavy. 

“T will help you, Goody!”’ Rupert put the bundle on bis 
young shoulders and tramped sturdily on, until the two 
reached the woman’s hut on the edge of the forest. 

“God bless you, lad!” The woman stood, bowing and 
curtseying in her doorway. There were tears in her old 
eyes. As Rupert looked at her, he rubbed his own eyes in 
surprise. Where had he seen a pair of eyes like hers 
before, so kind, so large? 
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It was past sundown when Rupert reached the palace 
gates, and he was not able to enter, because there was so 
great a crowd. 

“The king is coming! Long live the king!” the crowd 
pushed and jostled in front of Rupert and pressed him 
away from the gates. As he almost fell in the crowd, he 
saw a beggar crouched by the roadside. 

“Water, water!” the man cried. “I have had nothing 
to quench my thirst since dawn, and I faint.” 

For a second Rupert hesitated. If he went back to the 
village well and filled his cup with water, he would be too 
late to see the king and to present himself before him. 
But it was only a moment of waiting. Then he pushed 
bravely through the throng and returned with a cup of 
water. As the beggar put the cup to his lips, he raised his 
eyes to Rupert’s face—O, those wonderful eyes!—then he 
rose and stripped off his rags, and the king stood there, 
smiling down on the lad. 

‘ Rupert, my knight,” he said, “you served me when I 
was hungry, and when I was sore pressed with a heavy 
load. When I was faint you quenched my thirst. Come, 
and serve me always!” 

And the king led the lad through the crowd and in at the 
palace gates.—C. S. Bailey, from “Story Telling Time,” by 
Danielson 


(Printed through courteous permission of the publishers, the Con- 
gregational Publishing Company.) 


Another very good idea for a story is found in the same 
book, and would do for the very small child. “An Errant 
Knight.” Two other stories for use at this time with the 
first or second grades, are, “The Feather in His Cap,” from 
“OQut-Door Story Book,” and “The Soldier Who Lived 
in the Drum,” in “Stories for Sunday Telling.” Both are 
written by Bailey and published by the Congregational 
Publishing Company at a very reasonable price. 

If you use the story of “How Cedric Became a Knight,”’ 
for your third grade, there is a good story about a wild 
boar which is to be found in Bolenius Reader, Number V, 
and would aid greatly in a clearer understanding of that not 
very well-known animal. The original story from which 
this selection, “The Banded Death,” is taken, is a story by 
E. Thompson Seton, entitled, “Little Foamy Chops.” 


Poems for use during this month are easy to find and 
create an interest always, but the third grade children were. 
devoted to the following: 


Flag of Our Hearts 


O Flag of our hearts! Did you really know 
Those wonderful days of long ago? 


Did your splendid stars and your splendid bars, 
Guide our country through cruel wars? 


Did Washington see you against the skies 
With a prayer in his heart and tears in his eyes? 


Did your starry Red and White and Blue 
Bless and strengthen our Lincoln, too? 


O Flag of our hearts! When we think of your story, 
We cannot love you enough, Old Glory!—Selected 


A Song for Flag Day 


Out on the breeze, 
O’er land and seas, 
A beautiful banner is streaming. 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars, 
Under the sunshine ’tis gleaming. 


Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing. 
While to the stars, 
Linked with the bars, 
Hearts will forever be singing —Lydia A. Ward 
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Little Street of Homes 


There’s a little Street of Homes 
In a little town I know, 

And from every home the windows shed 
Their light across the snow. 


When the winter eve is dark 
And the frost is at my feet, 

Then I love to wander up and down 
That homey little street. 


For the little chimneys smoke 
And the little windows shine, 

And I know, beside each little hearth 
Sits someone’s Valentine.—Selceted 


Waiting to Grow 


Think what a number of queer little seeds, 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and under the snow; 

Waiting to grow. 


Only a month or a few weeks more 

Will they have to wait behind that“door, 
Listen and watch and wait below; 
Waiting to grow.—Selected 





For the Intermediate Grades 
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My Country 


From sea to sea my country lies 


Cinderella and Her Godmother 
(See Page 460, September, 1925, issue, “Puppet Shows for Primary Grades.’’) 





Beneath the splendor of the skies. 


Far reach its plains, its hills are high, ‘ 
Its mountains look up to the sky. . 


Its lakes are clear as crystal bright, 
Its rivers sweep through vale and height. 


America, my native land, 
To thee I give my heart and hand. 


God in His might chose thee to be 
The country of the noble free! 
—Marie Zetterberg 


The Sons of the Flag 


Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance! 


Andhere’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fie[ds of France; 
May the Spirit of Lee be with youall 
As the Sons of the South advance! 





And here’s to the Blue and the Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with you all 
As the sons of the Flag advance. 


jj 














—George Morrow Mayo 


A story for use with the above poem 
is “The Little Soldier of France,” found in Lewis and Ro- 
land Reader, IV. 


In McFadden English Series, Book Three, is a study of 
the picture, “The Fighting Temeraire,”’ and the suggestion 
that the poem, “Old Ironsides,” be used with it. The 
following story was written in an hour as an exercise in 
inventing stories from pictures. The picture, “Spirit of 
’76,” was the inspiration for it, and the writer has evidently 
remembered her Hawthorne, and has woven a bit of history 
into a form that would not fail to interest a pupil in the 
well-known picture by Willard. What we want the 
children to catch in this picture is the spirit, the emotion, 
the uplift, and not the fact that it may not be technically 
perfect. 


The Gray Champion 
Many years ago, when our country was ruled by governors 


sent across the ocean by an unscrupulous king, the people 
were burdened with heavy taxes and many unnecessary laws. 


Cinderella Goes to the Ball 


One day, in order to flaunt the power of the king, the 
was a great parade in the streets of Boston. The governor 
Sir Edmund Andros, whom the King had appointed over 
the Massachusetts colony. was resplendent in his scarlet 
coat and shining buckles, and with him in the procession 
were his chief advisers. 

There was a disturbance among the people, for they did 
not like his haughty looks while they were burdened 
with increasing taxes and revenue to satisfy the king’s 
demands. 

The governor was preparing to resort to martial law and 
order his soldiers to fire upon the people, when the figure 
of an old man was seen to make his way through the crowd. 
He moved forward and his figure seemed to grow more 
erect and youthful as be came nearer to the retinue of 
the governor. until be came very near to the unjust and 
cruel servant of the king. He seemed to lead the people 
as he went and they, too, were filled with bis courageous 
spirit.. 

The governor’s face grew red with anger and then white, 
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Its glorious stars in azure shine, 
The radiant heraldry of heaven; 
Its stripes in beauteous order twine, 

The,emblems of our Union given. 


Around the globe, through every clime, 
Where commerce wafts or men hath trod, 
It floats aloft, unstained with crime, 
But hallowed by heroic blood. 


Anonymous 


““Old Glory’’—Origin of the Name+ 


Captain Stephen Driver was, without * 
doubt, the first man to christen our flag 
“Old Glory.” He was born at Salem, 
Mass., March 17, 1803. When about to 
sail from that port in command of the 
brig, “Charles Doggett,” in the year 
1831, he was presented with a large 
American flag. As it was sent aloft, and 
broke out*into the air, Captain Driver 
christened the beautiful emblem, “Old 
Glory,” and this was the name he ever- 
more used for it. His flag shared with 
the Captain the perils and adventures of 
the deep, and on his retirement from the 
sea it was taken by him to Nashville, 
Tenn., where he made his home, and 
where he died in 1886. 




















The Captain was a most pronounced 
“Union Man,” and his outspoken fond- 
ness for the Flag made him widely known 
as “Old Glory Driver.” During the late 
unpleasantness, his neighbors naturally 
felt a special call to get hold of that par- 
ticular flag. The Captain’s home and 
grounds were repeatedly searched in vain. 
They knew it was there, but find it they 
could not. The old Captain said, “You 
shall see it only when it again floats over 
a united country.” In order to keep it 
safe until that longed-for-time the Cap- 
tain, with his own hands, quilted “Old 
Glory” into a comforter, and made it his 
bedfellow. When peace was restored, 
true to his promise, Captain Driver took 
the flag to the Capitol building in Nash- 
ville and it was soon waving over the 
city. As he saw it once more in the air, 
the old man exclaimed, “Now that Old 
Glory is up there, gentlemen, I am ready 
to die.” 

In 1882 the Captain gave his beloved 
flag to his niece, with the directions for 








Scene II Red Riding Hood 


as fear of an unseen power seemed to fill his soul. “Back, 
thou that wast a governor, back! On this very day thy 
power is ended.” 

The effect of these prophetic words upon the crowd was 
magical. The soldiers of the governor slowly retreated 
through the streets and the people gathered in little groups 
and whispered among themselves as to whom this stranger 
could be. He had disappeared as quietly and mysteriously 
as he had come. 

But whenever the liberties of the people are threatened, 
he appears again to champion the cause of the weak and 
oppressed, for he is the type of New England’s hereditary 
spirit—the Spirit of Seventy-six.—Ethel Farver, Class of 
24-25, University of Akron. 


Chronicles of the Flag 


Ne’er waved beneath the golden sun 
A lovelier banner for the brave 

Than that our bleeding fathers won 
And proudly to their children gave. 


her to do with it as she thought best after 
his death. She afterwards presented it 
to its present care-takers, the Essex In- 
stitute of Salem, Mass. So, after all its voyages and vicis- 
situdes, the original “Old Glory” is safe to-day in the very 
harbor from which it first sailed away seventy-six years 
ago.—Francis Scott Key, 3rd 


Makers of the Flag 


This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, the Flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling 
folds I heard it say, “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“I beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “aren’t you 
mistaken? I am not the President of the United States, 
nor a member of Congress, nor even a general in the army. 
I am only. a Government clerk.” 

“T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay 
voice. “I know you well. You are the man who worked 
in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of 
that farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found 
the mistake in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped 

(Continued on page 131) 
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“Stick to your Bush” 


A Lincoln Birthday Playet for 
Small Children 


Olyve J. Roberts 


Time—Early morning, June 


(Six boys come on stage, talking among themselves, and 
fall into two groups, four in one and two in another. While 
talking and gesticulating in natural and boyish fashion, the 
lad, Abraham Lincoln, appears.) 


Bill Hello, Abe! Where’re you going with that bucket? 

Abe My mother asked me to go and pick some black- 
berries for her. There’s a fine patch down near the creek 
that I bet you-all have never been to. 

Ward What do you say, fellows? Let’s go! 
fun. 


It’ll be 


(Tosses up his hat and flings his arms about in enthusiasm. 
All the others shout assent. 


Bill We'll have to run home first, though, and ask our 

mothers and get some buckets. 
Luther Will you wait, Abe? 
Abe Yes, I’ll wait. 


We'll hurry up. 


(All rush off except Abe, who strolls around whistling ,yet 
with an air of meditation. After a short interval, the others 
reappear, each, except Bill, with a bucket.) 


Bill I couldn’t get a bucket, but this straw hat will do 
all right. 

Hardy Certainly it will! My brother used his once; 
he found some bushes one day, when he wasn’t looking for 
any. But you'll get your hat all stained up if you don’t 
do as he did; he lined his hat with wild-grape leaves before 
he put the berries in. 

Abe There’s some grape-vines not far from the berry 
patch. 


Putnam Let’s be going, boys! Come on. 


(They start off, walking somewhat in a circle and talking 
animatedly.) 


Abe I was down to this patch one day last week and 
the bushes were covered. The berries ought to be ripe 
now, and good and juicy, too, we’ve had so much rain. 

Ward My mother said one summer once was so hot and 
dry the bushes were all covered with dust and the berries 
nearly dried up. 

Bill O, they’ll be juicy all right now, if the birds haven’t 
helped themselves too much. 

Hardy We won’t complain about what the birds get. 
They do a lot of good by eating the seeds of the weeds and 
the bugs that kill plants. 

Putnam You’re right about that, Hardy. The next 
time I see one in a berry patch, I’ll just say, “Have a good 
time, Mr. Birdy! Eat all you want. You’re welcome; 
you’re our friend.” 

Abe Well, here we are, fellows. 

Luther (pretending to pick two or three and put them in his 
mouth) My, they’re big and sweet! 


(All now pretend to be picking. Abe remains in one place, 
while the others stray from one bush to another, from time to 
time stopping to eat a handful of berries or to talk.) 


Ward Just think of the blackberry pies our mothers 
will make—and the jelly and jam for next winter! 

Warren My mother puts up lots of fruit for the winter. 
All of us living here in the wilderness are not well off for 
things to eat like boys in the cities and towns far away from 
here. It took our grandfathers and grandmothers so long 
to get this new land cleared up, that we haven’t fine farms 
and gardens yet like they have, and nice homes. It takes 
a long time, I guess, to settle a new country. 

Hardy Outside of some meat and fish, we don’t have 
anything to eat except the few vegetables we can raise, 
and wild fruit. 

Bill How glad our mothers will be to get all these 
berries! Let’s rest a while! I’m tired. 


(All sit down in a ring.) 


Warren How many have you got, Putnam? 
Putnam O, about half a bucketful! 
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Warren How many have you got, Abe? Why, your 
bucket’s full! How did you fill it so fast? 

Luther The bushes over there must have had more 
berries. 

Abe They were full of them, but I don’t think they had 
any more than yours. I found good bushes and I just 
stuck to one place. 

Hardy Abe’s right. The rest of us lost time going to 
different bushes, and eating and talking, too. That’s a 
fine idea; find a good bush, with plenty of berries, and stick 
to it till you get them all—and don’t waste time. 

Abe Yes, that’s the thing to do. Come on, fellows; 
let’s be going now. 


(Al start away.) 


This play was given without costume or stage setting, yet it was so 
natural and spontaneous that it was a delight to the little actors, and 
to the audience of mothers, and I believe it carried its moral lesson 
and also gave them some idea of the struggles incident to frontier Jife. 

It was played by seven boys of the third grade. However, the con- 
versation might be altered to include a smaller or a larger number. 
One boy might speak the lines of two boys, or a more lengthy part 
might be divided between two boys. 





Flag of Freedom 


A Patriotic Exercise for Primary 
Pupils 
Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


Twenty-one children march in to strains of patriotic 
music. All but one carry a flag. At the close of the march 
they form a hollow square, with the twenty-first child 
standing in the center, with face to school. 

At chord from piano, child in center recites: 


North, south, east and west, 

Floats the flag we love the best. 

From poles and towers, it gayly streams, 
(Children wave flags.) 

In shade and sun, it brightly gleams. 

Its narrow white and crimson bars 

Its five-pointed stars, 

Tell of freedom. 

(Children wave flags.) 


O flag of red, white and blue, 
Our hands and hearts we pledge to you! 
(Children touch hearts.) 
Upon the land, upon the sea, 
Your loyal subjects, we’ll ever be, 
Symbol of freedom. 


At chord from piano, children on sides of square step 
forward and cross flags over head of child in center. Hold 
position while child recites: 


Though you may grow faded and old, 
Your tattered folds we still will hold 
Aloft. And you we will always raise, 
(At word “ Aloft” raise flags.) 
Flag of Freedom. 
With songs of honor, words of praise, 
We salute thee, O red, white and blue, 
(Salute flags.) 
And our allegiance we pledge anew, 
Emblem of Freedom. 


At chord from piano children at front and rear of square 
move to center, while those at sides move back to original 
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position. At chord, children at sides take places at front 
and back of square, while those originally belonging at 
front and back swing to right and left. All mark time to 
music and, led by child from center, march around room 
two or more times, depositing a certain number of flags in 
each corner of the room. A pleasing effect is secured by 
having a child in colonial costume standing in each corner 
ready to take the flags. 





The First American 


Flag 
A Fourth Grade Play 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 
(This little play was written as a language lesson) 


CHARACTERS 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Hon. GreorcE Ross 
Hon. Rosert Morris 
Mistress BETSEY Ross 


ACT I 
SCENE—General Washington’s Headquarters 


General Washington We have declared ourselves free 
from England and must have a flag of our own. 

Hon. Robert Morris Yes, let us make the design at once. 
We can then find someone to make the flag. 

Hon. George Ross My niece, Mistress Betsey Ross, who 
lives in Philadelphia, is a good needlewoman. She would 
be very glad to make it. 

General Washington We have already chosen red, white 
and blue as the colors. We have chosen them because of 
the meaning of each. Red is for bravery, white is for 
purity, blue is for justice. 

Hon. Robert Morris Let us have thirteen stripes in the 
flag, seven red and six white. These stripes will represent 
the thirteen colonies. 

General Washington We shall have a blue field with 
thirteen stars arranged in a circle. Let us go at once to 
the home of Mistress Betsey Ross and have it made. 


ACT II 
ScENE—The Home of Mistress Betsey Ross 


Hon. George Ross 
Betsey Ross. 

General Washington Your uncle has told us that you are 
a good needlewoman. We have brought a design for the 
first American Flag. How soon can you make it? 

Mistress Ross I think I can make it ina week. I notice 
you have a six-pointed star. Would you not rather have 
one with five points? 

General Washington Is it not too difficult to make? 

Mistress Ross No, it is not difficult. I will show you 
how to make one. (Cuts star.) 

General Washington ‘That is fine. 


Gentlemen, this is my niece, Mistress 


I am very much 


pleased with it. We shall expect the flag in a week. 
Mistress Ross I shall do my best to have it ready for 
y ou. 


General Washington Good-bye, Mistress Ross. 
Mistress Ross Good-bye. 
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For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat Work in the First Grade} 
rh Myrtle Ethel Cawood, Washington, D.C. 
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The children have now learned to count orally to 100. 
The February lessons deal with proportion, folding and 
dividing into squares, triangles and rectangles. 

Much stress is laid this month on the progressive grouping 
of numbers from 2 to 12. 

There is also more grouping of objects by 5s and 10s 
to 100. 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: 15 two-inch colored cardboard squares 
for each child (1 yellow; 2 blue; 3 green; 4 red; 
5 orange). Class count the 15 squares in concert. 
Then teacher says: 
“Lay one yellow square on your desk. 
“Lay two blue squares on your desk, side by side. 
“Lay three green squares in a row. 
“Lay four red squares side by side, in a row. 
“Lay five orange squares side by side, in a row.” 
Teacher should take special care to see that groups 
are formed correctly, both as to numbers and colors. 
Seat-work 
Pupils lay cut-out numerals (from old calendars) 
under each group, to show 2 stands for two squares; 
3 for three squares, etc. 
Tuesday 
Class material: 15 blocks (one color only) for each 
child. 
Class counts the 15 blocks in concert. 
Teacher directs the class thus: 
“Place one block on your desk. Place one block on 
one block. Place three blocks one on top of the 
other. Make a tower four blocks high. Make 
another tower five blocks high. Any blocks left 
over? Push the blocks just as they are stacked 
and form stair steps.” 
Impress on the class that each step going up is just 
one block higher than the step next to it; coming 
down it is just one block lower. 
Seat-work 
Children build houses with their blocks. 
Wednesday 
Class material: 30 two-inch colored cardboard squares 
for each child (2 yellow; 4 blue; 6 green; 8 red; 
10 orange). 
Class counts the 30 squares in concert. 
Teacher says: 
“Lay 2 yellow squares on your desk. 
“Lay 2 blue squares on your desk. 
“Lay 2 green squares on your desk. 
“Lay 2 red squares on your desk. 
“Lay 2 red squares on your desk. 
“Lay 2 yellow squares on your desk.” 
How many twos? 
Lay two more squares on top of the blue squares. 
Lay two more green squares than there are blue 
squares. 
Lay down two more orange squares than there are 
red squares. 
Have each boy (the girls next time) count the squares 
by group. Should a child stumble insist on him 
counting his own squares. 
Seat-work 
Make a border around the desk, using the colored 


squares, laying them in groups of two green, two 
red, etc. 
Thursday 

Class material: One eight-inch square of manila paper 
for each child. 
Teacher directs the class thus: 
“Trace the top of the paper with the tip of your 
finger. Trace the bottom. Trace each side. Do 
all sides seem the same size? Then, since all sides 
are the same size, we call this a square. 
Touch each of the corners. How many are there? 
Turn the square over. Are the corners and sides 
the same as the other side? 
Fold the bottom edge over on the top edge. Be 
careful to have all edges even. Crease the fold. 
Tear the square along the fold. 
How many pieces are there? Lay one on top of 
the other. Are they the same size? Each piece is 
called one-half. 
Lay the two halves together again to show that two 
halves make one whole. 

Seat-work 
Give each child a handful of two-inch paper squares. 
Tell the class to fold each square and tear it into 
halves. 

Friday 

Class material: For each child, one eight-inch square 
of colored paper and a coarse-eyed needle threaded 
with about one yard of colored yarn or twine. (If 
possible, have several different colors.) 
Teacher directs the class: 
“Fold front edge to back edge. See that all corners 
are even. Crease neatly. Put the needle through 
one corner, bringing the yarn across the front, then 
through the opposite corner to the back. Tie ends 
in a bow knot.” 
This makes a wall pocket. 
(In all folding and cutting exercises with the square, 
the square is laid in the center of the child’s desk, the 
sides of the square parallel with the sides of the desk.) 

Seat-work 
Cut from red paper two red apples and paste on the 
front of the wall pocket. 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: 30 blocks for each child. 
Have children stack their blocks in the same manner 
the squares were grouped in Wednesday’s lesson 
(February—First week). Then ask: 
“How many blocks in front? How many blocks 
behind 2 blocks; behind 4 blocks; behind 6 blocks; 
behind 8 blocks?” Count the different groups of 
blocks: Two—four—six—eight—ten. Have each 
little girl count the blocks by groups. When a child 
stumbles, do not tell her the answer, but let her 
count her own blocks and find out the number by 
actual count. 
Seat-work 
Make stair steps on desk two blocks wide and one 
block high, with the 30 blocks. 
Tuesday 
Class material: 30 two-inch colored squares for each 
child (3 red, 6 green, 9 blue, 12 yellow). 
Teacher directs class: 
“Put down three red squares. 
“Put down six green squares (3 on top of 3).” 
“Put down nine blue squares (three 3s, one on top 
of the other).” 
“Put down twelve yellow squares (four 3s, one on top 
of the other).” 
Children count silently each group. Count to 12 
by 3s. 
Have as many of the class as you have time for count 
the groups of squares aloud. 
End the class by counting in concert, three, six, nine, 
twelve. Pause between each group long enough for 
the class to silently count the next group. 
Seat-work 
Divide the class into groups of four. Children sit 
on a rug on the floor, put all their colored squares 
together. Each child picks out all their squares 
of a designated color. After they have picked out 
all their squares, they put the squares away and 
tip-toe to their seats. 
Wednesday 
Class material: 30 blocks for each child. 
Class count the 30 blocks in concert. 
The children arrange their 30 blocks as they did the 
squares yesterday. 
After class has stacked their blocks, they count first 
group silently. When teacher taps a bell, class says 
“Three,” in concert. 
Class counts second group. Teacher taps bell. In 
concert class says, “Six.” Count all the groups in 
this way. 
In order to help the children count by threes ask such 
questions as: 
“Three blocks and three more blocks are how many 
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“Then with six pegs form a leaf” (touching one of 
the middle pegs). (Fig. A) 

“Draw with six pegs another leaf” (touching the 
middle peg on the other side). 

“With three pegs form a small leaf under the first 
large leaf. (Fig. B) With three more pegs draw 
another small leaf under the other large leaf, like 
leaf in illustration. Whatisit? Any pegs left over? 
“My butterfly flew away” (erase the butterfly). 
“Children make your butterfly fly away” (tear up 
drawing). 


Seat-work 


Make a butterfly from your pegs from memory. 
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Friday 
Class material: Two eight-inch squares of unruled 


writing paper; one eight-inch square of bright-colored 
construction paper; also a needle threaded with nine 
inches bright-colored yarn. 

Lay the three squares one on top of the other. See 
that all corner edges touch. Fold horizontally. 
How many halves in three whole squares? Count 
corners, etc. 

Run the needle twice through the center of the 
crease about two inches apart. Tie yarn. (Take 
care to see that the colored paper is on the outside 


blocks?” of the book for cover.) 

en The children may use this book for their own word 
‘Six blocks and three more blocks are how many wor < 

blocks? Seat-work 

‘Nine blocks and three more blocks are how many Copy words in the word book 

blocks?” ? 


9 by $1 , r 
Class count to 12 by threes in concert. lump WEEK 
Seat-work 


. ‘ : , Monday 
Make 4 stair steps 3 blocks wide and 1 block high Class material: 24 colored two-inch squares for each 
=o child: 4 green, 8 red, 12 yellow. 
: : T S class: 
Class material: 24 pegs for each child. “ley 4 aa cone nas aie 
Have Coss count pags & concert. “Lay 4 red squares side by side, and put 4 red squares 
po Paige: fe \ Lf? on top of 4 red squares. 
“This is asurpriselesson. I will draw "iow sane ok maenet 
the pegs with my chalk. Each child 7 7 - 


Thursday 





“Lay 4 yellow squares side by side. Put 4 more 
must watch very carefully. yellow squares on top of 4 yellow squares. Put 4 
“Lay down two pegs—just so— more yellow squares on top of 8 (two 4s) yellow 
“Lay down two more pegs, like { V4 squares.” Class counts yellow squares silently. 


this— “How many yellow squares in all? How many fours 
“Lay down two more pegs like this— in the yellow squares?” 
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“Count red squares. How many 4s? 
“How many fours in 12? How many threes? 
“One 4 and one 4 are how many fours? 
“One 4 and one 4 and one 4 are how many 4s? 
“8 and 4 are how many? 
“All class count to 12 by fours.” 

Seat-work 
Cut pictures from old magazines. Children save 
their own pictures; they will need them soon. 

Tuesday 

Class material: 24 blocks for each child. 
This lesson is taught very much as Monday’s lesson, 
except the blocks are stacked in the corresponding 
groups that the paper squares were laid. No atten- 
tion is paid to color to-day. 
This lesson serves as a review, a drill, and at the same 
time impresses on the child that all objects, no matter 
whether large or small, high or low, grouped in the 
same numbers amount to the same total. Four, 
eight, twelve. 
For suggested questions see Monday’s lesson. 

Seat-work 
Divide class in groups of ten. 
Each group pool their blocks, sitting on a rug on 
the floor. They build a castle with a high wall 
around it. All the children build until all blocks 
are used up. 

Wednesday 

Class material: 22 pegs for each child. 
Class count the 22 pegs in concert. 
Teacher says: “We will make our 22 pegs draw a 
bird.” 
“Lay down 4 pegs, just so.” (See Fig. A) 
“With 4 more pegs make the bird’s back. 
“With 6 pegs make the bird’s stomach. 
“With 2 pegs make one leg. With 2 more pegs 
make toes. 
“With 2 pegs make the other leg. With 2 more pegs 
make toes. 
“Make the feet under the fourth peg from the bill.”’ 
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Seat-work. 
Each child may choose his own animal or pet. 
Draw it with 22 pegs on the desk. 
When the teacher inspects these efforts she should 
not fail to criticise and encourage these free-play 
efforts. 
Remember the child’s cat may not always look like 
a cat to you, but it does to him. 
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Thursday 


For class: Have the blackboard reading number lesson 
drawn on the board before class. This work will be 
new to the child’s eye if it is kept covered with a 
curtain till ready for use. 

After a line has been read, as—‘*Tom has two 
hatchets and three hatchets’”—Teacher asks, 
“How many hatchets did Tom have in all?” 

Seat-work 

Copy the blackboard reading number lesson. 
Friday 

Class material: 4 sheets of manila paper for each child. 
An eight-inch square is a good size. Give the child 
also one rectangular sheet of colored paper half the 
size of the manila squares. Provide each child with a 
needle threaded with nine inches of colored wool. 
Have class fold each of the squares into rectangular 
halves. Crease carefully, then cut or tear evenly 
along the creases. How many halves? 

Fold each rectangle smoothly. See that edges are 
very even. Watch the class here; some of the 
children will be sure to tear the papers again. (It 
is very necessary that the teacher trains the class to 
follow her directions, not anticipate her. This can 
best be done by the teacher keeping her class in 
constant suspense by her many surprises.) 
Children make a picture book by tacking the pages 
through the center with yarn. Count the pages of 
book in concert. 

Seat-work 
Paste the pictures cut from magazines last Monday 
into book. Put only one picture on a page, and one 
picture on front cover of book. Children may take 
their picture book home. 


FourRTH WEEK 


Monday 


Class material: 15 two-inch paper squares for each 
child: 5 red, 10 green. Teacher says: 
“Lay the 5 red squares in a row. 
“Lay 5 green squares in a row; put 5 more green 
squares on top of 5 green squares. 
“How many are 5 and 5 more? 
“What is half of 10 squares?” 

Seat-work 
On a large sheet of unruled paper have each child 
draw 5 kittens with a fence around them. Then 
draw 10 kittens with a fence around them. 
Ask the children to each bring an old magazine to 
school to-morrow. 

Tuesday 

Class material: 15 blocks for each child. 
Teacher says: 
“Make 2 stair steps 5 blocks wide and 1 block high. 
How many blocks in first step? In second step? 
How many blocks in all? 5 and 5 more are how 
many? Count to 10 by 5.” 

Seat-work 
Give each child a piece of colored construction paper. 
Tell him to cut out 10 squares. He may make them 
any size so he gets 10 out of his sheet of paper. 
Once again remind the class that a square must have 
4 sides and each side must be equal. 

Wednesday 

Class material: 100 blocks. Have two tables—50 
blocks on each table. 
Divide the class into two sides, boys and girls. 
Select 10 boys and 10 girls from each side. 
Ask each child to build a tower 6 blocks bigh. 
How many towers on the boy’s side? The girl’s side? 
How many towers in all? 
Count the blocks on the boys’ side. (Teacher points 
to each block as the class members take turns count- 
ing. 


Se cae 
* = . 
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Count the blocks on the girls’ side. There are two 
50s. 


Put the two tables together. There are 50 and 50 
blocks. 

Then two 50s are 100. What is } of 100? 

Count to 100 by 50s. 


Seat-work 


Children cut numbers from the pages of the maga- 
zines they brought to school yesterday. 


Thursday 
Class material: Two square sheets of paper (different 


colors) for each child. 

The class folds one sheet of paper diagonally. 

How many corners touch? Cut the paper along the 
crease. Placeso they fit together again. How many 
corners in the two halves? Fold each half through 
center of longest line. Cut along creases. How 
many pieces do we now have? 

How many corners in each piece? How many cor- 
ners in all? 

How many sides does each piece have? In all 4 
pieces? 

Place the 4 pieces so they fit together again. 

Stack the triangles one on the other so that all the 
edges are even. 


Seat-work 


Cut the other sheet of paper into 4 pieces as was 
done in class. 
Make designs with the two colors of triangles. 


Friday 
Class material: One six-inch square of colored paper 


for each child. 

Each child folds his paper, very smoothly and evenly, 
diagonally, from each corner. Mark along each 
crease, to about one inch from the center. 

Cut along penciled lines. 

Pin alternate triangular corners to center. Lo! a 
windmill. 


Seat-work 


Children silently read the numbers from the pages 
of their primers. 


A Winter Bird Program 


Clara L. McCalmont, Ohio 


T was February, and the time was drawing near when the 
first grade was to entertain the school by furnishing the 
program for the Assembly meeting. Something enter- 

taining, yet informational and valuable was desired. 

The teacher, being much interested in bird-life, wondered 
how this subject might be handled to interest and instruct 
all of the classes in the birds that stay about us through 
the winter, and also to inspire them to begin their spring 
Bird Clubs early. She knew there must be poems about 
certain of the birds, and the children had learned a song 
about feeding them through the winter. Then she thought 
of making a chart of bird pictures, large enough for all in 
the auditorium to see. These could be arranged one on a 
page, then, as they were turned back, a poem could be 
recited about each one. At the last a plea could be made 
to study the friends about us, and to get the bird clubs 
started early. The bird song by the whole class would 
make a fitting close. 

After much hunting at the library, some fitting poems 
were found, and the rest had to be supplied. Chalk pic- 
tures of the various birds, many times life-size, were made 
and put together in the form of a chart. The program 
follows, and the enjoyment and instruction gained by the 
class alone, aside from the appreciation by the school, were 
well worth all the effort put into it to make it a success. 


Our Winter Birds 
1 THe CARDINAL 
Cheer! Cheer! Cheer! 
Who is it whistling loud and clear, 
On any sunny winter day, 
Telling you whether you wish or nay 
To cheer up and be gay? 


Cheer! Cheer! Cheer! 
It is the cardinal you hear, 
Whistling from the treetop high, 
When the sun is in the sky, 
Telling you whether you wish or nay 
To cheer up and be gay! 
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2 THE QUAIL 

Bob White! Bob White! 

Not often we hear 

This cheery call through the winter drear, 

For they are busy finding food, 

(The seeds of weeds they think are good), 

And finding a shelter safe from harm, 

Where huddling together they may keep warm. 
Bob White! Bob White! 


3 THE CHICKADEE 
Piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
“Chick—chickadee—dee!”” Saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 


— 
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As if it said, “Good day, good sir. 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places 

Where January brings few faces!” —Emerson 


THE JUNCO 

“Gray skies above; below the snow,” 
Describes this bird which you should know. 
This shy little bird through the winter gray 
You may see along fences, singing softly gay. 
Only in winter can we see the junco, 
Then farther northward he will go— 

“Gray skies above; below the snow.” 


(Continued on page 132) 


The Cuckoo 


Hear the tick-tock-ticking on the wall, 


And all it can say or do Is to 





*CHAS. E. BOYD 


Hear the tock-tick-tocking to us all, 





_— aie... 


ut-ter its “‘cuc-koo! cuc-koo! cuc- koo!”’ 





= ee 


— 





Lis-ten to his mer-ry song,‘ Cuc-koo! 








tie 
” al 


*All rights reserved 


Can this clock a birdie really mock? 

Can it sing and only be a clock? 

Can it tell the time of day? 

Listen now: what will it say? 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

Listen to its merry song— 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

All the whole day long. 


All the whole day long. 











Little brown wee birdie, tell me pray, 
Is it now the time of day to play? 
Open now the tiny door, 
Sing to us your song once more, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
Listen to its merry song, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
All the whole day long. 
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A Cut-Out Poster for Small Tots 
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A History Project 


Olyve J. Roberts, New York 


NLY in recent years has a systematic study of history 
been attempted in the primary grades. Even after 
text-book study ceased to be the prevailing method, 

history as a distinct subject for very young children was 
considered impossible because the mind in the early stages 
cannot comprehend long periods of time any more than it 
can understand great distances. 

The desirability of making history a specific study in the 
elementary grades has become generally recognized, and its 
establishment as such would be possible by substituting for 





events in their chronological order, the study, in sequence, 
of the lives and acts of great or outstanding human figures. 
But this study must be more than random hero stories. 

The idea is only a shell, but the teacher can make it a 
living thing by many devices. The little show described 
below was a pleasure in the preparation and its performance 
a success. In the selection and arrangement of the work 
there is ample opportunity for the individual teacher to 
make use of the spontaneous expression and activity of her 
own group. 

This résumé of several months’ study was given by a 
group of fifth and sixth grade pupils in one of the recent 
assemblies. The fifth grade work is United States history 
in biographical form, while the sixth grade have a delightful 
text-book, with European backgrounds for American his- 
tory. While the work in the sixth grade is not cast strictly 
in the biographic mould, yet this idea, in the main, is 
followed. When the pupils were told of the plan of pre- 
senting in the assembly some of the characters they had 
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studied they were delighted, enthusiastic. One very 
pleasing manifestation of their interest was the cordial 
spirit toward one another. They worked together and 
seemed to take almost as much interest in their fellows’ 
work as in their own. 

Each chose a character he wished to represent and drew 
a picture of the character on cardboard, which was held up 
by a small stick as handle. Some found pictures large 
enough, which they traced. Pupils less capable or fortunate 
were, in instances helped by the others, who put a few 
improving touches for the poorer pictures, making them 
more realistic. In this I must say that they were left 
entirely to their own ingenuity, and the cleverness of some 
of them was surprising. The best of the pictures, however, 
were crude, considered as art, but the simple effort each 
child put forth was of inestimable value to the pupil to 
whom the particular character and the part played by that 
character in history were very real. 

When this work was over the pupils wrote short stories 
about the characters. By a little questioning on my part 
I succeeded in getting them to use fairly good judgment in 
writing many facts about the characters. They found fun 
in making the pictures and in discussing and criticising them. 
Before the presentation the stories were read in class and 
also criticised. That, too, was of great value to each child: 
he became thoroughly familiar with the characters. 

For the dramatization, so to speak, there was a cloth- 
covered screen with the upper part of the middle section 
open. Here was the stage. The art teacher had drawn 
on a large piece of paper a bit of scenery which fitted into the 
opening and served as a background for the pictures. It 
was on the inside of the top of the screen, but left loose at 
the bottom and sides, thus providing an opening through 
which the pictures were inserted. Each pupil in turn con- 
cealed himself behind the screen, hoisted to the opening the 
picture of the character he represented. He then related in 
the first person the short story which he had previously 
written. Some of the characters chosen were Julius Cesar, 
Richard Lion-Heart, Canute, John Lackland, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, Washington, Lincoln. 

Some teachers may say, “O, so much work and worry to 
get such little result!” If they would avoid the old, worn 
path, they must devise some such means to keep the study 
a vital one. In this case nearly every bit of the preparation 
of the pictures and the character sketches was done out of 
school; only the finishing touches to the picture, the reading 
and criticising of the speeches were done in school And 
all this was a real pleasure to the pupils because it was 
interesting, attractive and alive. 

Below is the speech written by the boy who chose King 
Richard: 


King Richard 


I am King Richard the Lion-Hearted (called in French Richard 
Coeur de Lion) of England. I fought in the Third Crusade against 
Saladin. 

Saladin was a Saracen leader. A crusade is a holy war. I was not 
able to conquer Saladin because I did not have enough men. | 
succeeded only in making a truce of three years with him. 

Before I sailed for England I told Saladin that I would be back soon 
to renew the crusade, and he replied: 


“I would rather be conquered, if conquered I must be, by Richard 
the Lion-Hearted than by any other prince my eyes have ever seen.” 








Peers 
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Some Day When It’s Snowing 


A. Bess Clark, Michigan 


Beppe may not strike twice in the same place, 
but an electric spark crackles repeatedly at the same 

point of contact. Weather is just such a point of 
contact between children and grown-ups. Say as you will, 
you grown-ups, “I never let weather interfere with any- 
thing I plan to do,” or “I never know what the weather is,” 
very nearly all of us alike, whether children of a smaller 
or of a larger growth, sense weather conditions if they are 
but depressing or exhilarating enough. 

The other day a grade class came to my room in the first 
whirling snowstorm that had swept our Nebraska flats. 
They were quite prepared to be bored with the lesson 
within because of their interest in the snowstorm without. 
A spark was struck in that language period when we took 
the snow for our lesson. Snow was the most dynamic 
language lesson possible that day in a pleasant schoolroom 
with three out-looking windows. 

Next time there is a snowy day get to your room early 
enough to have these little verses from Longfellow’s 
“Snow-Flakes”’ on the board when the children come in: 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


If you teach in the country and are mistress of your 
program, you may even have language early in the day. 
I have department work, and the children came in to find 
the poem on the board just when the snow was dancing by 
the windows. 

Follow the procedure you like. This works. Let them 
run over the lines silently; then call on a good reader, 
after which all in chorus read. “As soon as you read it 
distinctly and nicely together, we will go to the window to 
see whether the poet really tells about the falling snow.” 
With that incentive you are shortly at the window. Do 
not rush them over much. Let them look at the falling 
flakes a bit and chatter a bit. ‘Now, back to our seats 
again.” 

In the next few minutes we talk over various and sundry 
things about our poem. There is the comparison of the 
cloud-folds to a garment, which elicits: raiment, dress, 
skirt, robe, draperies. One child puts these words on the 
board as they are brought out. Why “forsaken”? How 
do the last two lines sound when said aloud? Soft? Gentle? 
What makes them sound that way? Some one notices the 
repetition of the s sound: 


Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Four out of the eight words begin with s, and “descends’”’ 
has two s’s. When a sixth, seventh or eighth grader sees 
that certain sounds in poetry make the poetry melodious, 
he has learned something about art not being altogether a 
matter of accident. 

Let them discuss why they like snow: Snow forts, snow 
tunnels, snowmen, coasting, snow-shoeing, skiing, bob- 
sleighing, and even shoveling snow. Here is the chance for 
a timely word about how Carrie Jacobs Bond accidentally 
killed her husband in a playful snowball contest. The 
point will sink in without too much pointing the moral or 
adorning the tale. Perhaps some child thinks of the snow 





on the mountains and its dangers. “How would you like 
to live where there isn’t any snow, in Hawaii or Panama?’’ 
A lad in our class had lived in Panama and missed the snow 
while he was with his father, an army officer. 

“Would every child like to use a line or two of the poem 
for a title?”” Wedid. Somewhere in the story we drew a 
little rectangle and sketched in a snow scene. Snow-capped 
mountains or falling snow were not difficult to draw. 

If you should have available for reading lesson either 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound” or Lowell’s “The First Snow- 
Fall,” you have indeed made your lesson take an almost 
unfair advantage of the weather. If one had a nice micro- 
scope or two, and opened the window to examine the flakes 
on the sill, the day would be almost too thrilling for school. 
We didn’t have the microscope, so we never passed what 
one teacher calls, “the apex of the cadenza.” 





Project in Reading for 
February 


E. G. Clarke, New Jersey 


E have a large calendar which gives the important 
events of the month under the dates upon which 
they occur. The children noticed that the following 

people were born during the month of February. 


Abraham Lincoln on February 12 

George Washington on February 22 

James Russell Lowell on February 22 ~ 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow on February 27 


Another date of interest was Valentine’s Day on Feb- 
ruary 14. 

At my suggestion the 5A class were delighted to confine 
all of the work in reading to the lives of these men. The 
class decided they would like to make a class booklet. 
Composition and pictures were to be placed in the book. 

In order to carry out the project, the reading was corre- 
lated with the history, English, penmanship, spelling and 
drawing. 

This project gives each child a chance to do a great deal 
of reading to suit bis individual taste and ability, as a great 
many books are used. 

Before beginning the work, the teacher must thoroughly 
familiarize herself with the selections in the books that 
she uses. The following list of books were placed at the 
disposal of the 5A class (two of each kind). 


Baldwin and Bender Third Reader 
Riverside Readers. Third Reader 

Elson’s Primary School Reader. Book III 
Horace Mann Third Reader 

Horace Mann Introductory Fourth Reader 
The Field Fourth Reader 

Bobbs Merrill Fourth Reader 

Horace Mann Fifth Reader 

Elson Reader for Grammar Grades. Book I 
Lewis and Rowland Silent Reader. (Fifth Grade) 
Baldwin and Bender Fifth Reader 
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Lewis and Rowland Sixth Grade Silent Reader 

American Heroes and Heroism, by Mowry 

Horace Mann Sixth Grade Reader 

American Leaders and Heroes, by Gordy 

Mace’s Primary History 

The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nicolay 

Heroes Everybody Should Know, by H. W. Mabie 

Four Great Americans, by James Baldwin 

New Jersey Monograph of Special Days and Their 
Observance 

Graded Literature Readers 


Since Abraham Lincoln’s birthday came first, the teacher 
had the children tell her what they should find out about 


Lincoln. The following topics were listed on the black- 
board: 


1 Birthplace 
2 His homes 
a Appearance 
6 Furnishing 
c Lighting 
d Heating 
3 Early Education 
a At school 
b At home 
His work 
Events of Early Manhood 
In Politics 
President of United States 


IDO 


The children were allowed to choose the book they wanted 





AS each February rolls around, the experienced teacher 
has a most dissatisfied feeling, a feeling of repeating 

herself on the subject of Washington; a feeling of 
attempting to clothe her small stock of knowledge in dress 
clothes of new words, and failing. 

If she is a primary teacher she tells the once interesting, 

now threadbare, story of the cherry tree, the colt, and 
Washington’s love for his mother. If she happens to be 
an intermediate teacher, she tells of him as a dauntless 
surveyor, a fearless soldier, a peerless president. 
_ Then she hears Dallas Lore Sharp saying, “Education 
is many things and many years. It has many aspects, 
many ends. But first of all and always it is personal, 
developing me from within, not filling me up from without. 
It will inform me, but it must quicken me,” and she knows 
as far as she is concerned, Washington is quickening 
no one. 

These interested, wide-eyed children do not feel thrilled 
over our first president; they seldom are lured into finding 
out more about him. They just accept our facts or fables, 
the same old facts or fables, then dismiss the hero until 
next February. 

Sometimes we try to vary this by taking “truth” as our 
central theme and ranging Lincoln, Washington, and St. 
Valentine around this great bulwark. We feel exalted and 
satisfied. The children do not. One February I used 
“truth” as my pivotal point, I believed with telling effect, 
unti! the next year when February came upon us, I was 
horrified to hear a “little left-over” say, “O February! 
yes, I know about February, that’s the month that we tell 
the truth.” Now what are we to do? 

I think we must make Washington more human, more 
of a farmer, more of a husband, more of a father to his 
step-children and step-grandchildren. We must picture 
him as a host, as living, loving and growing at Mt. Vernon. 
We must see him riding over his estate, standing in the 


Humanizing Washington 
Edna P. Adel, Ohio 
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to read. The teacher influenced the poor readers to choose 
the third grade readers. These children can then con- 
tribute as much to the recitation as the best readers. 

The children read to find out as much as possible about 
the first three topics they had chosen. When all had 
finished, some children were called on to read the accounts 
given in their books and some gave oral reproductions of 
what they had read. 

The important words were listed, to be learned in the 
spelling class and used later in the composition. Some 
chose 1 and 2 to write short stories about, while others 
chose 3. Pupils found that Abe Lincoln borrowed books 
and included in their stories how he paid for the ruined 
books. 

As the children continue reading, they find more to add 
to what seemed a very small outline at the beginning, ¢.g., 
Under the topic of his work are stories about his trip on a 
flat-boat and stories about his honesty when working in a 
grocery store, etc. Let the child reproduce the story he 
likes best, both in oral and written work. 

When the entire life of Lincoln has been covered, the 
teacher will find that she has a splendid collection of 
compositions for the book. Each child is proud to think 
he has had a part in making the booklet. 

The lives of the other men can be taken up in the same 
manner. In studying the poets, it might be well to have 
a couple of favorite poems written in the booklet. 

The outside work assigned to the children was to collect 
as many pictures as possible. 

The booklet, when completed, was in the form of a shield, 
but each teacher can make any cover that she chooses. 





soft candle light, in his rich satin clothes, or seated at the 
head of his table, amid quaint silver, rare glass and china, 
with his ever-increasing number of guests. We must feel 
him and know him as a human being. 

I have a paper-weight on which is inscribed, “Section of 
chain used by Gen. George Washington, West Point, N. Y., 
1778.” It was presented to an Adjutant-General of the 
State of Ohio and at his death was given to me. I do not 
know how authentic it is. It is not beautiful, it is not even 
odd, but does wonders for me when I want to weave 
Washington into a magical tale that will have appeal for 
children. It is wonderful, almost awe-inspiring, to think 
that perhaps he may have had his hands on that bit of 
metal. The children love it, they love to touch it, to 
handle it. They cannot harm it. It builds stories for 
them. I never have it at school except in February. That 
adds charm to it. 

This year I hope we can weave our Washington about 
Mount Vernon. Some of us have spent happy hours there, 
and have many pictures, mental and otherwise, of this 
gracious old estate. I never felt the lure of it so strongly 
as I have since reading Paul Wilstach’s “Mount Vernon, 
Washington’s Home and the Nation’s Shrine.” Every- 
one should read it before outlining her February plans. 
Since all cannot read it and some have background enough 
to weave a brilliant story if hints are given, I am going to 
share with you some of my gleanings that may have charm 
for children. 

This is no attempt to tell a story. You are to do that, 
using these odds and ends of interest. 

When Lawrence Washington, George’s half-brother, took 
possession of his estate, later known as Mount Vernon, 
there is no assurance that he found more than two important 
buildings. Of the “enduring improvements” the mill and 
the barn are of interest. The mill ground out flour for over 
a century and was the last place on the estate visited by 
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George Washington before he died. The brick barn still 
staunchly stands. 

Lawrence Washington married Anne Fairfax of the 
neighboring mansion of Belvoir. 

Mount Vernon was named for Lawrence’s beloved com- 
mander, Vernon. We know little of Mount Vernon during 
Lawrence’s life, as he left no journal and few letters. 
George seems to have visited his half-brother’s home often, 
and came to live at Mount Vernon in the autumn of 1747. 
“At that time Mount Vernon had no colonnades flung from 
ends, no lofty portico on river front.” The history of the 
house is easily read in the evidence of the building itself 
and in Washington’s detailed, careful letters. 

In spite of Washington’s career as soldier, saviour and 
president of our country, Mount Vernon was ever in his 
mind and heart. 

This letter from George’s uncle, a London lawyer, 
brought to Mount Vernon by George’s mother, may explain 


why George gave up the career at sea and will certainly 
interest the boys: 


I understand that you are advised and have some thoughts of 
putting your son George to sea. I think he had better be apprenticed 
to a tinker, for a common sailor before the mast has by no means the 
common liberty of the subject; for they will press him from a ship 
where he has fifty shillings a month and make him take twenty-three, 
and cut, and slash, and use him like a negro, or rather like a dog. And, 
as to any considerable preferment in the navy, it is not to be expected, 
as there are always so many gaping for it here who have interest, and 
he has none. And if he should get to be master of a Virginia ship 
(which it is very difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, may live 


more comfortably, and leave his family in better bread, than such a 
master of a ship can... . 


He must not be too hasty to be rich, but go gently and with patience, 
as things will naturally go. This method, without aiming at being 
a fine gentleman before his time, will carry a man more comfortably 
and surely through the world than going to sea, unless it be a great 
chance indeed. I pray God keep you and yours. 


Your loving brother, 
JoserH BALL 


The letter seemed to clear the air for all time on the 
subject of sea life for George. 

George was nineteen when he began his military career. 
On July 25, 1752, George passed from carefree youth into 
a responsible manhood at the death of Lawrence. Mount 
Vernon was his, though Lawrence’s wife held a life interest 
in it. This George seems to have bought after she re- 
married. 

Martha Custis and George Washington were married 
January, 1759. Place of the marriage is still undetermined, 
though it was probably at the “ White House,” as her home 
was called. Martha Dandridge Custis, widowed at the 
age of twenty-five, mother of two children, was in her own 
right one of the rich women of the colony. From letters 
of various friends we gather these facts: “She was plump, 
of medium height, with hazel eyes and brown hair, hot- 
tempered, over-fond, possessed of many amiable beauties of 
disposition.” 
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The bride’s wedding gown, according to Mrs. Pryor, 
“was described by one of the guests: A white satin quilt 
over which a heavy white silk, interwoven with threads of 
silver, was looped back with white satin ribbons, richly 
brocaded in a leaf pattern. Her bodice was of plain satin, 
and the brocade was fastened on the bust with a stiff 
butterfly bow of the ribbon. Delicate lace finished the 
low, square neck. There were close elbow sleeves, revealing 
a puff and frill of lace.. Strings of pearls were woven in 
and out of her powdered hair. Her high-heeled slippers 
were of white satin, with brilliant buckles.” The girls will 
be charmed with this wedding dress. 

The honeymoon was spent in Williamsburg. They did 
not go to Mount Vernon until the lovely month of May. 
This, then, became their home for forty happy years. 

In the course of these forty years Washington was away 
during the Revolutionary War and during his Presidency, 
but he made repeated visits home. Through the period of 
the war his wife spent more than half of the time with him 
at his various headquarters. And, of course, during his 
term as President she was constantly with him, both in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

It is the time spent at Mount Vernon that will give you 
such a fine opportunity for graphic story telling. Make the 
children see the gradual accumulation of shoemakers, tailors, 
smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, masons, charcoal burners, 
farmers, millers, hostlers, house and outside servants, and 
overseers, all with their families, that constituted an army 
of several hundred, that gathered around this family of four, 
Colonel Washington, wife, Martha and John Parke Custis. 

Be sure that the class sees a domestic Martha Washington, 
busy and methodical, with knitting needles dancing under 
her chubby fingers when she rested. Then picture her as 
a grand dame, hostess at the big house, clothed in gowns 
of exquisite texture, and extreme neatness. 

The fine material was ordered from England. The 
coarser materials were woven on the estate, “by one man 
and four girls.” Let the children see Mrs. Washington as 
she busily refurnished Mount Vernon to befit people of 
means and standing, and our stately Washington writing 
detailed orders for furniture, and clothing to the English 
firms. 


Some of the items of these orders will interest the girls 
very much: 


4 fashionable china branches and stands for candles. 


6 carving knives and forks—handles of stained ivory and 
bound with silver. 


1 large neat and easy couch for a passage. 


Then the items for the Custis children are found, showing 
his great interest in them, such as: 


For Miss Custis, 4 years old: 
2 caps, 2 pairs ruffles, 2 tuckers, bibs and aprons, if fash- 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades V 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 





A Study of Division 


The Matter of Division Combinations 


From the most elementary use of figures to the most 
difficult operations of computing, skill and efficiency demand 
the mastery of certain number habits or reactions. With a 
view to simplifying the acquisition of these, educators have 
gathered the purely basic number facts into tables of one 
kind or another, that they may be the more readily handled. 
We shall not here discuss the danger that through this 
standardization much harm may be done the pupil, by 
giving him the form without the idea back of it, since most 
of such tables have been presented before the student 
reaches the intermediate grades—presented with a more or 
less precarious foundation as to felt need and understood 
situation, and drilled upon with more or less discrimination 
and success. But we do need to consider, in each one of 
these grades, a testing out of the pupils who come to us 
each year in order that we may eliminate and supplement 
and perfect this phase of the work in number situation until 
correct associations have been formed, language given in 
which to express number needs that have been made 
apparent and comprehended as such, and use provided 
which will bring independence. 

No doubt each of us has given some drill on the division 
tables or combinations, with some emphasis on what we 
consider the most difficult ones. Let us follow this up 
with definite testing, and find out just what our pupils are 
finding difficult. 

In the schools of a certain city the grades, IV to VIII, 
inclusive, after careful preliminary work, were given a test 
on the twenty-five most difficult combinations. Below are 
the combinations, arranged in descending order of errors. 


2+2= 5+5= 36+4= 638-9= 48+8= 
9+9= 8+8= 0+-2= 0+9= 0+4= 
3+3= 7+7= 0+-7= 0+3= 2+1= 
1+1= 4+4= 54+6= 42+7= 0+6= 
6+6= 28+4= 0+8= O+5= 54+9= 


It may seem unreasonable to the adult mind that 2+2 
should have called forth 237 errors, or 32.6 per cent, while 
54+9 resulted in only 108, or 14.9 per cent errors. The 
answer is apparent: 2+2, 99, etc., seemed to the teachers 
too easy to need much, if any, drilling, upon, while 54+9, 
as a difficult combination, received careful attention. 
After the test, the teachers made a point to cover the entire 
ninety division combinations thoroughly, with emphasis 
on 2+2, 1+1, 0+2, etc. 


What Short Division Involves 


Since pupils have already been taught and had some 
experience in the use of short division before they enter 
the intermediate grades, we are very apt to take their 
knowledge of the subject for granted, and seek only to 
develop further skill in the use of it. It would be wiser, 
however, to apply a scientific measuring rod in the form of 
a good diagnostic test first, searching out the reasons back 
of the errors and then teaching and drilling away from them. 
To aid in this, let us give careful consideration to the 
fundamentals of short division somewhat as tabulated by 
the Waukesha study. These fundamentals are: 


1 Automatization of the multiplication tables through 
9X9, including zeros. 

2 Automatization of the 100 subtraction combinations. 

3 Automatization of the division tables through the 
9s, including zeros. 

4 Knowledge of meaning and ease in use of form —— 


5 Knowledge of meaning and ease in use of division 
terms: division, divisor, dividend, quotient, remainder, 
difference, product, carrying. 

6 Knowledge of procedure when the first number of 
the dividend is the same as, or greater than, the divisor. 

7 Knowledge of where to place the first number of the 
quotient when meeting the condition 6. 

8 Knowledge of procedure when the first number of 
the dividend is smaller than the divisor; as, 


7 ) 203 


9 Knowledge of where to place the first number in the 
quotient when meeting the condition in 8. 

10 Knowledge of each step, and how to take this step: 
Divide 
Place first figure of quotient 
Multiply divisor by quotient. Place product. 
Subtract product from dividend. 
Carry. 


11 Ability to deal with remainder after subtracting, as, 


7 ) 203 


Know that the 6 left after the first division becomes a part 
of the new dividend, which is 63. 

12 Ability to remember the number carried; be able to 
think 7 into 63—teach away from the need to write 


6 
7)20 3 


13 Knowledge that no number equal to or larger than 
the divisor can be carried. 

14 Skill in determining the correct quotient figure. 
Help pupils to realize that a product and one factor are given, 
hence their task is to find the center factor. 

15 Knowledge of how to proceed with the dividing 
when some number in the quotient brings no remainder, as. 


29 
7) 2037 


16 Ability to deal with a zero in the quotient so as to 
continue the correct procedure with the dividend, as, 


10 
3 ) 3176 
17 Knowledge of how to deal with zero in the dividend 


a When alone, as, 
1 


2 ) 204 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Look at the results 
wherever it has been tried 


To anyone who still doubts the 
practical value of health and 
nutrition classes—or who insists 
it is not feasible to include such 
work in the school curriculum— 
there is just one answer. Look 
at the results wherever ithas been tried. 


The stories that come to us from 
teachers who organized health 
work last year make a record that 


would convince themost skeptical. 


Reports like these, for instance: 


“I could tell you of chalk-faced, white-lip- 
ped girls into whose faces and lips color 





First News of the 
Borden Health Contest 


On Monday morning, January 
11th, the 1926 Health Contest 
started—in schools all over the 
country—in rural districts, in 
small towns, in large city insti- 
tutions. 


The number of children who will 
benefit from this work during 
the next few months runs up into 
unprecedented figures. 


Remember— 
all of you who are competing— 


1 See that your class keeps its 

daily health records regularly 
so there will be no gaps when you 
send them in to the Borden Com- 
pany at the end of the first month. 


2 Weigh the children every 
week and enter their condi- 
tion on your weight chart. 


3 Keep the children interested. 
Remind them of the prizes 
they are working for—see that 
they wear the enrollment buttons. 


4 Keep the parents interested. 
Give them the Home Health 
Course—call on them personally— 
invite them to school meetings— 
send them reports, recipes for 
new dishes made with condensed 
milk, etc. 


5 Don’t let your own interest 
lag. Keep in touch with us— 
write us for advice about any 
problems or questions that may 
arise—tell us your progress—and 


Watch for further news of the 
contest on this page next month! 

















began to creep. Two girls (of adolescent 
age) who were badly undernourished each 
gained about 19 pounds.” 


“The report of the children’s weight gains 
was published in all the papers each week. 
It was the most popular and talked-of thing 
in town.” 


“Besides weight gains—which averaged 
0.775 pounds a week for each child—I no- 
ticed improvement in the children’s appear- 
ance, mentality, and attitude.” 


“All the children showed marked improve- 
ment in looks and a more active interest in 
their work. We certainly derived great 
benefit from the health work.” 


“At our school exhibit, every one of our 
patrons was more interested in my nutrition 
class and their work than in anything else. 
I feel we have accomplished a great deal 
of good.” 


These are the merest glimpses of what 
health work is accomplishing in schools 
today. 


You can do exactly the same thing—get 
just as wonderful results with your chil- 
dren—win the gratitude of your commu- 
nity and the praise of your school officials 
—if you follow the program that these 
teachers used. 


It consists simply of (1) thorough phy- 
sical examination, (2) regular weekly 
weighing, (3) regular instruction in prop- 
er health and food habits, and (4) regu- 
lar daily feeding of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 


This well-known milk plays an important 
part in building up the health and weight 
of undernourished children. It furnishes 
all the elements for healthy growth Cin- 
cluding the essential vitamins), found in 
rich country milk—plus extra calory 
value (supplied by sugar) which growing 
children need. Every teacher who accom- 
plished strikingly good results with this 
health program, put great 

emphasis on the use of Eagle 

Brand. 
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The way that some of these teachers or- 
ganized the work, secured the interest of 
parents, managed the practical routine 
details—all this, together with other 
helpful suggestions, is told in a new 
booklet, How 10 Teachers Solved the Mal- 
nutrition Problem. 


If you are thinking of starting a health 
class, send for a copy of this little book 
right away. It will give you all kinds of 
practical ideas, and plenty of inspiration 
to go ahead and work for just such good 
results yourself. 


This is the very time to start. For national 
attention is focussed right now on school 
health work. The Borden Health Contest 
—running from January 11th to April 2nd 
—has enrolled hundreds of teachers all 
over the country. For the next few months 
they will be working in an organized way 
for better health among school children. 


Even if you are not competing in this con- 
test, you can work for the same good 
cause. We will gladly send you the ma- 
terial these teachers are using. It includes: 


Nutrition and Health—a valuable hand- 
book, now in its 5th edition. It gives com- 
plete information on malnutrition, au- 
thoritative height and weight charts, re- 
prints of scientific experiments with un- 
dernourished school children, and a set of 
20 lessons for Nutrition Classes, ready for 
immediate use. You need this book. 


A Home Course in Child Health for Mothers. 
This simple outline course, just completed, 
will help you to take the first important 
step in organizing school health work— 
gaining the interest of the child and the 
cooperation of the mother. We will send 
you a supply of these outlines, so that you 
can then give each child one to take home 
to his mother. It is so arranged that a 
mother can easily check up the condition 
of her child’s health herself and take the 
right means of correcting it. Use this home 
course as an entering wedge in organizing 
your health work. 


Mail the coupon below for all this ma- 
terial. It is free. The Borden 
Company, 913 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork,N.Y. 


Health work offers big possibilities in your school 


& 














Last Bell Rings in 
My First Grade 


E. Louise Gilden, New York 


The first bell has just rung and the children are filing 
into the classroom. They have fifteen minutes before the 


Before th 
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last bell rings. After the morning greeting, they begin 
at once to work. What are they doing? 

A number of children are at the blackboard. Some are 
practicing how to write spelling words of the previous 
lessons; some, a new word they have had the day before 
in their writing lesson; some are doing number work, 
number stories they have had so far, counting by 2’s, 5’s and 
10’s. A group of boys are drawing a street scene showing 


Valentine 


Memory and Sense Training Game 
E. H. Chesterfield, England 





Vaentine, valentine, 
Can you find your valentine? 


Is she (he) fair and is she neat? 
Shall I know her (him) when we meet? 


Form the class into a ring, choosing a center child to be 
the seeker. The latter must withdraw while the other 
children decide upon his or her valentine. 

The couplets are sung alternately by the class and the 
seeker. 

The player to whom he appeals at the end of the last line 
must give some clue to the identity of the valentine. The 
clues should not be too obvious; e.g., if the valentine is 
wearing the only blue blouse or pink ribbon in the room, 


None is fairer, none is neater, 
None so swift of foot or fleeter. 


Tell me has she (he) passed this way? 
Tell me how she looks, I pray. 


it is decidedly more fun to choose less rare characteristics. 
The first player might reply, “Gray eyes.” The seeker 
then appeals to one of the many players with gray eyes, who 
perhaps replies, “Brown shoes.” The field of possible 
valentines is narrowed by each additional detail until, at 
last, the player’s identity is revealed. As soon as the seeker 
is observed to be heading for the chosen child, the latter 
must run from him. When she is pursued and caught, the 
game recommences. 
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the automobiles, street cars, and the stop and go signals. 
This co-operative work can be carried out from subjects 
suggested by the teacher. 

On the library table are various means of occupation 
work such as paper, pencils, books, scissors, word builders, 
number games and plasticine. These the children can use 
without aid from the teacher, the number games having 
already been taught during a regular number period, and 
the other material discussed before it was placed on the 
table. This encourages free expression. 

The number and reading charts are also used during this 
period. A child who during the reading lesson has been 
able to read all the words, is allowed to be teacher during 
this free period. He points to words and asks a child to 
say them. The same is applied to number. Each child 
will naturally strive to be a teacher for the next free period. 

This work is carried on before the last bell in the morning 
and afternoon. It gives the teacher an opportunity to give 
individual help, especially to the slow child, and creates a 
delightful social spirit. 

Besides developing initiative on the part of the children, 
you will notice decided progress in reading, number and 
writing as a result of this free work. 





A Post-office Project for the 
Kindergarten 


Durkee School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


H. M. McKenzie, Principal H. M. Husrn, Teacher 

In order to properly carry out the Post-office Project, a 
trip was made to the post-office. It was a couple of weeks 
before Valentine’s Day and after receiving the motivation 
from the trip the children eagerly went to work to carry 
out the project. The children talked freely about their 
trip and what they had seen and asked questions concerning 
things they did not quite understand. 

They decided how they would build the post-office, the 
things necessary to carry on the work, such as stamps, 
envelopes, post-cards, etc. 

The necessary things to be sold required time and much 
discussion. It was finally decided to build the post-office 
of blocks and put wrapping paper across the front with 
openings for a stamp window, parcel post, and drops for 
letters and papers. The mail bag and the making of the 
carrier’s cap were carefully planned by the children and 
well made. A “corner mail box” also was necessary. A 
boy brought a box with hinges for that purpose. 

Without any,assistance from the teacher, each child was 
given a long narrow piece of paper which was to serve for 
a letter and a larger piece from which he was to make an 
envelope to fit his letter. It was not long before the papers 
of several were folded and the need for scissors discovered. 
At first they clipped the corners for only the flap end, but 
when they were ready to paste, they were led to see that 
their envelopes had two places for letters. They immedi- 
ately saw the corners would have to be cut out on the other 
side, also. A second trial brought better results. 

Stamps were made and money with which to buy them. 
Post-cards also were made. The children did a great deal 
of experimenting in the making of valentines with a cheap 
grade of paper. They were promised pretty colored paper, 
pictures, and paper lace doilies when their efforts brought 
better results. After the valentines were completed and 
the envelopes ready, the teacher addressed them to their 
mothers. The children then bought stamps and mailed 
them. Clerks were at their respective windows to sell the 
stamps. They were very careful not to sell the stamps 
unless the children had the right number of pennies. Some 


(Continued on page 133) 





Watch 
Out tor Film 


That’s where pyorrhea and tooth troubles frequently 
start, now say authorities 





Run your tongue across your teeth; you can feel film if you 
have it. Now combat it without harsh grit—the new way. 


O you want whiter teeth? Do you want healthier teeth, 
teeth that are better protected from film-caused troubles? 
There is a new way—a way urged by leading dentists throughout 
the world. 
Now, as a world-wide hygienic movement, a 10-day test is 
offered free. Send the coupon. See for yourself the amazing 
benefits it offers. 


That dangerous film—how it fosters most tooth troubles— 
what to do to make dull and dingy teeth prettier, whiter 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your tongue across 
them. You will feel a film. That’s a potential danger sign. 
If the dentifrice you’re now using doesn’t combat that film suc- 
cessfully, it’s failing in its duty. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It hides the natural clearness of your teeth. 
It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid starts decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given their best in seeking an 
effective combatant of that film. 

Many tooth pastes do not cope with it adequately. Gritty sub- 
stances were discarded as dangerous to enamel. Numerous 
methods have been tested and found wanting. 

Now modern dental science has found two new combatants 
and embodied them in the modern tooth paste called Pepsodent. 
Its action is to curdle the film. Then, harmlessly, to remove it. 
A scientific method different in formula, action and effect from 
any other dentifrice. 

Throughout the civilized world leading 
dentists urge this new method. To millions 
it offers daily a better protection against 
pyorrhea, tooth troubles and decay. 

What you find will amaze you. You are 
urged to make the test. It will cost you 
nothing. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George 
Street, Toronto, Canada 
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The Lellvpes Enters 
School IV 


Valentine Day with the Lollypops 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


RACE doll pattern given here on white drawing paper. 
Paint shoes light-blue or pink. Ink in the outlines. 
Enclose the lollypop in waxed paper and set the end 

of the stick in a button mould. Paste the paper doll on the 
lollypop with the feet just touching the button mould. 

The first valentine costume is made of pale blue tissue 
paper. Use the pattern of the large beart for the romper 
suit. Make two hearts, 
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of color. The staff is a 
cinnamon stick candy; a 
section of a heart fastened 
at the top forms the 
crook. A wire fastened 
around the neck of the 
lollypop stick and pasted 
to the back of the hand 
is twisted around the 
cinnamon stick, which 
balances perfectly with- 
out any further trouble. 


This little doll’s cos- 
tume is a little more 
complicated. Make a 
petticoat of white crepe 
paper. Adjust and paste 
in folds around the waist 
line. Cut a little blue 
skirt of crepe paper on 
crosswiseof fold and paste 
in folds over this. Make 
full sleeves, as in the pic- 
ture. Paste the bottom of 
sleeves just above hand of doll, to form a narrow ruffle. 

Cut a strip of blue paper 33 by 2 inches, across the grain 
of paper. Fold a tuck about one-fourth of an inch on each 
side of the strip. Paste one end to waist line in front. 
Then cut it around the neck and paste the balance of strip 
from neck to bottom of skirt in back forming a panel. 

A small beading adds a finishing touch to the neck. 
Cut a strip of blue crepe paper one-fourth inch wide across 
the grain. Take the one end between the thumb and 
pointer finger of left hand and twist the paper once tightly 
as near the fingers as possible. Then move the paper so 
that thumb and finger are in front of the twist and make 
another twist in the paper. Move again and continue this 
until enough beading has been made to form a collar for 
the doll dress. 


(Mrs. Grace G. Drayton hns permitted the use of the Dolly Dingle 
faces in connection with these favors for publication in this magazine.) 











pasting one on the back 
and one in front around 
the neck and over the 
shoulders. Cut outa red 
heart of construction 
paper and paste it on 
center front under the 
chin. Paste the face, cut 
from some magazine ad- 
vertisement, on the head 
of the paper doll. Make 
the cap out of a three- 
inch circle of light blue 
tissue paper. Paste this 
flat on the back of the 
lollipop head, with edge 
of circle at neck line. 
Bring the opposite edge 
of circle over the top of 
the head. Then bend the 
edge back and paste it 
in folds around the face. 
This makes a very clever 
little bonnet. 


Little Bo-Peep 


. Use the same pattern 

for this doll body. The 
cap is the same, pale 
blue crepe paper being 
used instead of tissue 
paper. The little red 
heart pa-ted on one side 
adds just a little touch 
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Seat Work for Third and 
Fourth Grades 


Edna P. Adel 


The problem of seat work is an important one, since 
time spent on work at the seats is the time when most of the 
so-called cases of discipline start. Why? Because the 
work assigned has either not been fitted to the needs or 
desires of the child or has not been related to any of his 
other tasks. 

Let the teacher have clearly in mind what she hopes 
to accomplish by the seat work of a certain group, during a 
certain period. Let it be a definite aim, not a mere attempt 
to keep fingers and mind busy. They must be kept profit- 
ably busy. Have the seat work facts clearly worked out in 
your mind and throw your personality into them. 

All seat work seems to come under two heads: First— 
that which is primarily educational. Second—that which 
is educational secondarily with the play interest primary. 
Each heading can be subdivided into academic and manual. 

Under educational seat work proper there can be such 
hosts of clever and valuable things worked out that it is 
almost folly to try to suggest a few. 

Some of the standard reading tests, if carefully perused, 
will suggest a number of valuable things. Then the silent 
reading lessons arranged in the new readers will give you 
ideas of great value that you can copy or imitate on a type- 
writer and mount on cardboards. 

Old readers cut up, separate lessons made into individual 
booklets and searching questions on the lesson, typewritten 
and given out with the booklets, will prove of real worth. 

Arithmetic seat work is one of the most common forms 
and if based on the present interests and needs of the child 
is valuable. 

Under geography come the map making and scrap-book 
building, either a community book or individual ones. Ifa 
community project, of course it should be loose-leaved, 
and each child permitted to make a certain number of 
pages. This is invaluable and if work is assigned a week 
ahead, you will be amazed at the abundance of good pictures 
these little hunters will dig out of unused magazines and 
worn-out geographies. Let them write original sentences 
relating to their own group of pictures, thus imprinting 
them on their minds. 

Then, the always attractive work of making the flag of 
the country which is being studied is good seat work. 
Make the flags small, mount them on pins, and stick them 
in a large map, either drawn by the children or modeled of 
clay or sand, by the same fingers. 

Remember to have always some definite use for the things 
created by the children. These geography projects grow 
so rapidly that instead of wondering what to plan for seat 
work, you begin to wonder how you can add time to your 
day in order to get all your ideas worked out. 

In the purely educational division the English group 
looms large. The letter writing to children in other cities 
about industrial advantages in your own city and asking 
about theirs is always of great worth and interest. These 
letters must really be mailed, even if you mail them to 
strangers. I have never failed in getting answers. 

Then the attractive work of writing descriptions so 
accurately that, when read, classmates can guess who or 
what is described, is always helpful. 

In the group in which play seems to dominate, there 
come the many things evolved by Madame Montessori, 
teaching skill of sight and touch. The putting together 
of cut-up puzzle pictures or maps; the placing of appropriate 
titles under a given set of pictures; the selecting from a set 
of pictures all those that represent certain seasons, certain 
countries, certain occupations, are all activities helpful in 
training mental processes. 

Then there is modeling! Let the children model the 


(Continued on page 133) 








Tom: ‘“‘Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from you?” 

Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 

Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 

Jane. “That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 

Tom: “So you’re a T.C. U., too. No wonder you look so young 
Nothing to worry about.” 


A “DON’T WORRY” CLUB 
FOR TEACHERS 
As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for teachers 
is the best of all friends when Accident, Sickness or Quarantine comes. 

One TEACHER IN FIVE suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
every year because of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth ‘teacher. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings or to run into debt, to carry you 
through a period of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready 
to help bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of 
teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickela day, 
it will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation 
and Hospital Benefits 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining 
sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received 
in an automobile accident, and $1000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 

Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1020 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street-car, or steamboat wreck. 

As the first step, send for our booklet, which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over 
the country think of it. Mail the coupon to-day. It places you under 
no obligation, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
255 T.C.U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 255 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


NE ed sisae ha ae es nae kis Dee en whee MOEN aa en Wee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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February’s Famous Birthdays 


A Texas Teacher 














Y second grade was on the program for a patriotic 
number for the Parent-Teacher Association in 
February, so I wrote the following little playlet 

for them, with a few quotations taken from PRIMARY 
Epucation and short selections from poems. 

I told the children where we were to give it and that it 
was to be a larger meeting than usual and we wanted to do 
our part the very best we could, and that they might vote 
on the children whom they thought would do best. 

After talking to them of class pride and co-operation, 
they voted. No one could have done better. I selected 
“Martha” and “Pauline,” the two who had most to say, 
as they had to be children who would speak distinctly and 
be at ease before an audience. 

If you want to develop the timid ones, do it in the class 
or invite another room in for an entertainment, but if it is 
for outsiders put on the best material you have. This went 
over so well at the Club that my superintendent asked me 
to give it at the Rotary Club, so of course we worked harder 
than ever to make it a success, and judging by the applause 
and compliments, they did it well. 


Martha February is an interesting month, isn’t it, 
Pauline? 

Pauline Yes, it is. 

Martha Why is it called the “Baby Month”? 

Pauline O, it is called the baby month because it is the 
shortest month in the year. 

Martha Yes, it has only twenty-eight days, except in 
Leap Year, and then it has twenty-nine. You know it had 
twenty-nine in 1924. It is also called the birthday month, 
because so many famous men’s birthdays are in it. 

Pauline Kenneth, what famous person has the first 
birthday in February? 

Kenneth Our great Edison has a birthday on the 
eleventh. He gave us the first victrola and has helped 
our mothers so they don’t have to work so hard, by giving 
them the electric stove, Hoover cleaners, waffle irons and 
lots of other good things. And you know he is still living 
up in New Jersey and still working, too. 

Martha Lucile, what can you tell us about February? 

Lucile The twelfth of February is Lincoln’s birthday. 
You know, he was one of our greatest presidents. When 
he was a little boy he lived in a log cabin and studied by the 
firelight and only had a few books, but he worked hard and 
was a good boy and finally became President of the United 
States. He once said, “I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to what light I have.” 

Pauline What is the next day we celebrate in this 
month, Mary Merle? 

Mary Merle Valentine is the next one. It comes on the 
fourteenth of February. We children all love that day, 
because we like to get and give valentines. 

Martha Well, Mary Merle, why do we celebrate the 
fourteenth? 

Mary Merle Because that is Bishop Valentine’s birth- 
day. He wasa good old man who lived a long time ago and 
used to go to see sick people and lonely ones and make them 
happy, but when he got too old to do that, he sent them nice 
little letters telling them how he loved them and that is 
why we send valentines, to show people we love them. 


Martha Yes, we are making some in our room and we are 
going to send some to old people, just as Bishop Valentine 
did. 

Pauline Edwin, what can you tell us about February 
twenty-second? 

Edwin February twenty-second is the birthday of George 
Washington, the “Father of our Country.” He was the 
Commander-in-Chief of our Army in the Revolutionary War. 
That was the war that made us a free country and everybody 
loves George Washington. The capital of our country 
is named for him. He was not only a good soldier, but a 
good man, and he began being good when he was a little 
boy, for he would never tell a lie even when he had cut down 
his father’s cherry tree. (Gives poem, “My Flag,” Chil- 
dren are standing in semi-circle. Edwin steps to front of them 
and, holding a small American flag, looks at it while he gives 
the following little poems with great a deal of feeling.) 


“O little flag of Washington, 
You are the flag of Lincoln, too. 
O little flag of red, white and blue, 
You are my flag forever more.” 


Martha What famous man do you know about, Robbie? 

Robbie I’m going to tell you about James Russell 
Lowell. His birthday is the twenty-second, too. He was 
an American poet and wrote many poems. One of them 
was called “The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ and we learned a 
quotation from it: 


“Not what we give, 
But what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.”’ 


Pauline Well, Henry, whom are you going to tell us 
about? 

Henry O, I’m going to tell you about Longfellow. His 
birthday is February twenty-seventh. He is called the 
“Children’s Poet,’’ because he loved children. He wrote 
poems for them, too. He wrote the poem about the little 
Indian boy, Hiawatha, I’ll say part of it for you: 


“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Chickens. 


“Of all beasts he learned their language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was to timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


Martha Well, if February is a short month it has lots of 
famous people’s birthdays in it, many we haven’t told about. 
I wouldn’t mind if mine came in it, then maybe I would be 
famous, too. 
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free 


this delightful booklet 
for the children in your class 


“ INIES That Live in a Tube” is a fairy story 
that leads children straight into the Land of 
Dental Hygiene and future good health. You'll 
enjoy reading it to your class, and they will respond 
to it with enthusiasm and delight. 


Send for enough copies for the whole class today. 
See what an effect it has in inspiring the children 
to care for their teeth. 

And tell them about Squibb’s Dental Cream. made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia; how it guards The 
Danger Line, where teeth and gums meet; how it 
neutralizes the treacherous acids that attack teeth 


and gums; how it helps to protect against the prev- 
alent diseases of childhood. 


Send the coupon today. 


SQUIBB’Ss DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
: R. a ey ~ & SONS 


treet, New York 


Please send me free copies of your booklet, “‘Tinies That Live ina Tube, 
and a copy of your explanatory pamphlet, “Oral Hygiene.” 
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THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


O 


NEWSON @ COMPANY 











The publication of the Third 
Book completes this series 
for Grades Three to Eight, 
both inclusive. Attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable, the 
Pilot books have immediately 
established themselves in the 
front rank of successful texts. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago 





























Your children need 
a hot lunch! 


IKE every other teacher, you fully understand the 
need of a hot lunch for school children. You see the 
lunches they bring from home each day—often inade- 
quate in quantity; lacking in sufficient nourishment; 
cold, of course. And even the best cold lunch won’t do 
much to help you and your children successfully through 
the afternoon’s work! 


Possibly, like many other teachers, you’ve thought 
that the problem couldn’t be solved in your school. 
You’ve felt that installing a hot lunch was a tremen- 
dous undertaking. But it isn’t! 


You can change cold lunches into a satisfying, health- 
ful meal simply by adding each day to the sandwiches 
and other standbys your children bring,a delicious, 
nourishing, steaming-hot drink. The ideal drink for this 
purpose is Instant Postum, prepared with hot milk. 


Instant Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted, with a little sweetening. Prepare it simply by 
adding hot (not boiled) milk—and you have a nour- 
ishing drink which children love. 


Try this easy plan of serving Instant Postum to your 
children. Benefit them—and yourself! Afternoon work 
and discipline soon show the effects of a hot lunch! 


Accept this free offer today 


To let you test Instant Postum thoroughly for school use, we will 
send you free a 50-cup tin. With it we will send a booklet we have pre- 
pared, outlining for you the detailed plan for starting a hot 
lunch in your school. This booklet is complete! It will tell you every- 
thing you want to know—the simple equipment necessary and the 
various ways and means of putting the hot lunch into effect. 


Here is your opportunity to render a real service to your com- 
munity. Have your principal sign the coupon below—or, if yours is a 
one-room school, your own signature will be sufficient. Mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.— PRIM. ED. 2-26 || 
Grape-Nuts, Post : EpucaTionaL DEPARTMENT 


Toasties (Double-thick Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Corn Flakes), Post's : Battie Creek, Micu. 


Bran Flakes and Post’s : 


Postum is one of the 
Post Health Products, : 
which include also 








Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 


Bran Chocolate. Your : offered free to School Principals in connection 
grocer sells Postum in : with your school lunch plan. 

two forms. Instant : 

Postum, made in the : ee ee Oe ee Te 
cup by adding boiling : 


water, is one of the School........ 

easiest drinks in the : Brae bee em itie Er 
world to prepare. Pos- 
tum Cereal is alsoeasy : 
to make, but should be a . 
boiled 20 minutes. : || City State 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 
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THE GOLDEN PorcH. By W. M. 
L. Hutchinson. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York, London. 


The modern child is not so likely to 
have a first hand acquaintance with 
the odes of Pindar as was bis grand- 
father. To most of this generation he 
will be a name and nothing more. 
But the stories he enshiined ought to 
be the possession of every boy and girl, 
even if they know nothing of the golden 
beauty of his verse. Not the least 
charm of Pindar’s story telling, says 
Mr. Hutchinson, is that he seems to 
be describing things that he saw happen 
with his own eyes; the marvels befall 
quite simply, in the natural course of 
events. It is this quality in them that 
makes them especially appealing to 
children, and the author has been sur- 
prisingly successful in conveying it. 
An excellent book for the school library 
or the child’s own book-shelves. 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR AND ITs 
TALES OF Farry Times. Kath- 
erine Pyle Edition. By Frances 
Browne. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York 


These stories were first published in 
1856, and were great favorites with 
children, perhaps because their author, 
being both blind and a poet, had a more 
childlike imagination than most of us 
are able to keep as we grow up. Then 
she was an Irish woman and we all 
know that the Irish have a closer 
acquaintance with fairies than any of 
the rest of us. Since their publication, 
many new editions of the tales have 
been issued, but none more attractive 
than this one, for Miss Pyle is a good 
friend of the fairies, too, and she has 
made the pictures for it. If you doubt 
whether the stories still have power to 
charm, just read the first paragraph: 

“Tn an old time, long ago, when the 
fairies were in the world, there lived a 
little girl so uncommonly fair and 
pleasant of look, that they called her 
Snowflower. This girl was good as 
well as pretty. No one had ever seen 
her frown or heard her say a cross word, 
and young and old were glad when they 
saw her coming.” 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE 
New Wor. By James A. 
Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York, London 


We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the history of any country 


or race can best be presented to young 
students through the lives and adven- 
tures of the individual pioneers who 
have blazed the way for their successors. 
Written in this way, no country has a 
more thrilling history than our own. 
From Christopher Columbus setting 
sail from Palos in his little ship on the 
great uncharted ocean to Benjamin 
Franklin making the first experiments 
with electricity, that mysterious force 
which we are no nearer yet to under- 
standing, the narrative is a record of 
thrilling adventure and momentous 
changes. In this book it is told with 
admirable simplicity and directness, 
and illustrated with many reproduc- 
tions of interesting prints. It contains, 
also, an excellent index, a feature too 
often wanting in books of this kind. 


Far Away AND Lonc Aco. By W. 
H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York 


We are all agreed that biography con- 
tributes one of the best mediums for 
instilling all kinds of useful lessons, 
but the question of selection is no easy 
one, nor is the number of biographies 
that are also literature a large one. 
The greater treasure is this book of 
Hudson’s. For the story is told by 
the subject himself, and he is not only 
a great naturalist, but the master of an 
English style of singular charm. He 
was born on the great Pampas of South 
America and his story carries us at once 
into a new and delightful atmosphere. 
It abounds with those unforgettable 
pictures of natural situations which 
the very name of Hudson recalls to us. 
Who that has read it can forget his 
description of a blue kingfisher sud- 
denly taking flight across an English 
meadow yellow with buttercups? Or 
this in the book before us: 

“An astonishing number of birds 
were visible—chiefly wild duck, a few 
swans, and many waders—ibises, her- 
ons, spoonbills, and others, but the most 
wonderful of all were three immensely 
tall white and rose-colored birds, wad- 
ing solmenly in a row ayard orsoapart 
from one another, some twenty yards 
out from the bank. I was amazed and 
enchanted at the sight, and my delight 
was intensified when the leading bird 
stood still and, raising his head and 
long neck aloft, opened and shook his 
wings. For the wings when open were 
of aglorious crimson color, and the bird 
was to me the most angel-like creature 
on earth.” 

The simplicity and directness of the 
narrative are attained only by rare 


souls and we can recall scarcely another 
in recent years save that wonderful 
“History of My Childhood,” by the 
Russian, Serge Aksakoff. The latter, 
however, is very long and not readily 
attainable. This story of a man’s 
boyhood, however, thanks’to the pub- 
lishers, is issued in a form suitable for 
school use and should have a place in 
every school library. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES. By Douglas 
C. Ridgley, Ph.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston 


This is one of the useful Riverside 
Educational monographs, edited by 
Dr. Suzzallo. The project method 
has given a new impetus to the study 
of geography, for no subject in the 
curriculum furnishes so many interest- 
ing problems. But that its pedagogical 
value may be realized, the teacher must 
have a firmer and wider concept of the 
whole field than ever before and her 
knowledge must be rationally organized 
for specific application. Both in con- 
sidering the world as a whole and in 
applying this survey to the continent 
of North America, the teacher will find 
this book a valuable check and as- 
sistant. 


LEARNING TO Reap. A. F. Mac- 
Kenzie, LL.A. Evans Brothers, 
Limited, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London 


This little book, written by a teacher 
in the Edinburgh Provincial Training 
College, is a valuable addition to the 
teacher’s shelf of reading methods. 
While the author is a firm believer in 
the methods of Dr. Montessori, she 
recognizes the necessity of adapting 
her ideas to the exigencies of English 
phonetics. She does not think it wise 
for the teacher to foist her own fancies 
on the child in presenting sounds, and 
in this many primary teachers agree 
with her. 

“The simplicity of the Montessori 
lesson, which consists in showing the 
child how to trace the letter correctly, 
and in giving its sound clearly and 
distinctly for him to imitate, is a 
departure from most earlier procedure. 
One can hardly realize the intrinsic 
interest which the varied letter shapes 
have for the young child nor the delight 
which he experiences in touching and 
re-touching them when they are pre- 
sented to him at the right age, i.e., 
somewhere between three and five 
years. Many were the fancies with 

(Continued on page 136) 
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$1140 to $3300 Year 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? In getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, ause of their training and 
education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 

ese have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M235, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and free pointers on how to get appoimtment 





The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 107) 


to clear that patent for the hopeful inventor in 
New York, or pushed the opening of that new 
ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois 
more safe, or brought relief to the old soldier 
in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of 
these beneficent individuals you may happen 
to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when the Flag 
stopped me with these words: 

“Yesterday the President spoke a word that 
made happier the future of ten million peons 
in Mexico; but that act looms no larger on the 
flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia 
is making to win the Corn Club prize this 
summer. 

“Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which 
will open the door of Alaska; but a mother in 
Michigan worked from sunrise until far into 
the night, to give her boy an education. She, 
too, is making the flag. 

“Yesterday, we made a new law to prevent 
financial panics, and yesterday, maybe, a 
school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters 
to a boy who will one day write a song that 
will give cheer to the millions of our race. 
We are all making the flag.” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people 
were only working!” 

Then a great shout came from the Flag: 

. “The work that we do is the making of the 
ag. 

“T am not the flag; not at all. Iam but its 
shadow. 

“Tam whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“T am your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become. 

“T live a changing life, a life of moods and 
passions, of heart-breaks and tired muscles. 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when 
men do honest work, fitting the rails together 
truly. 

“Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has 
gone from me, and cynically I play the coward. 

“Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of 
the ego that blasts judgment. 

“But always I am all that you hope to be, 
and have the courage to try for. 

“T am song and fear, struggle and panic, 
and ennobling hope. 

“T am the day’s work of the weakest man, 
and the largest dream of the most daring. 

“T am the Constitution and the courts, 
statutes amd statute makers, soldier and 
dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, cook, 
counselor and clerk. 

“T am the battle of yesterday, and the 
mistake of to-morrow. 

“T am the mystery of the men who do 
without knowing why. 

“T am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned 
purpose of resolution. 

“T am no more than what you believe me to 
be and I am all that you believe I can be.” 


“T am what you make me, nothing more. 


“T swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of that big thing which makes this 
nation. My stars and stripes are your dream 
and your labors. They are bright with cheer, 
brilliant with courage, firm with faith, because 
you have made them so out of your hearts. 
For you are the’maker of the flag and it is well 
that you glory in the making.” 


—Franklin K. Lane 





Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroughly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain as print when written hour after hour at 
commercial speed without physical strain. 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have 


been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) 
MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
7128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
















New Reading 


which will delight children of all ages. 
We offer many new titles which are de- 

scribed in our catalog of supplemen- 
tary readers shown at the left. These 
new titles include: 


LITTLE UGLY FACE 


By CooLipcEe 
Authentic Indian Tales and Legends 


Price, $0.80 
GOLDTREE AND SILVERTREE 


By Morse ’ 
Playlets for Reading and Acting 


Price, $.84 


Copies of the catalogues sent free of charge. Address 
our nearest office. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY SEW yor« BOSTON 


CHICAGO 








DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















EARN A DIPLOMA 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 


Do You Ever Wonder 


Why some teachers havelarger classes and are more successful than 
others? Do you realize that the greatest teachers are those who 
never cease to be students?  _ oe ; 

This is the age of specialization and the specialist is earning fully 
double or more the salary of the musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. 

More money is being spent every year for music. The salaries 
now being paid to school music teachers are attracting men and 
women of high standing and the methods of Public School Music 
are fast becoming standardized and improved. 

Prepare yourself for something better with one of the following 
courses. Study at your convenience by means of the extension 
method with an accredited school. 

NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSI- 
TION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING and SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 

Write for copies of lessons on approval and complete information. 

Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates Granted 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 252 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Winter Bird Program 


(Continued from page 116) 


5 THe Downy WoopPECKER 


This fearless neighbor any day you may see 
Looking over and over the bark of a tree. 
He is not afraid for you to come near— 
Around the tree trunk he will peer, 
As if, ““What do you want?” he would like to say; 
Then to some tree he will fly away. 
His queer little “Quirk” is glad and gay— 
“How fine to live!” it seems to say. 


6 THe BLvueE-jay 


Hooray! Hooray! 
Here is the jay in bright array! 
He comes to brighten our winter day, 
When others to the south have flown, 
Because the woods are bare and brown. 
But the blue-jay, though a robber bold, 
Is here to cheer through the winter cold, 
And so we shout when we see him about, 
Hooray! Hooray! 


7 Tue Brown CREEPER 


The brown creeper creeps up the trunk of a tree 
In search of some insects to eat; 

His long crooked bill hunts around in the bark, 
And a fat bug is always a treat. 


When he reaches the top and has found all the bugs, 
He flies down again to the ground, 

And creeps up another tree not far away, 
Until plenty of dinner he’s found. 


He has stripes on his back, and a stiff little tail 
Which enables him better to creep; 

And his call and his song are not very loud, 
But just a faint “Tseep, tseep, tseep!”’ 


The creeper stays with us as long as it’s cold, 
And his tameness our praises calls forth; 
But with the warm days, like some people we know, 
He departs for a summer up north. 
—Marjorie M. Brooks 
8 THE SONG-SPARROW 
A lofty place he does not love, 
But sits by choice and well at ease 
In hedges, and in little trees 
That stretch their slender arms above 
The meadow brook; and there he sings 
Till all the field with pleasure rings; 
And so he tells in every ear 
That lowly homes to heaven are near, 
In “Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer!” 
—Henry Van Dyke 


9 THE SCREECH OWL 


The screech owl lives in a hole in the tree. 
Only at night is he able to see; 

On noiseless wings he flies about 

To catch any mice that may be out. 

Then he flies back, and sleeps all day 
While you and I are out at play. 


10 “Stupy THE Brrps” 


“While the sun shines, you must make hay,” 
Get your bird club started right away! 
Study the nests, how they’re placed in the tree— 
Some wonderful things you’re sure to see. 


Study the birds which have stayed with us long, 
Anc{cheered us all winter with color and song. 
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Then you will truly enjoy the spring 
With its beautiful birds and the songs they sing. 


11 Sonc By THE Crass—“Feeding the Birds”—Hollis 
Dann 





Examination on the Flag of the United 
States 
(Continued from page 99) 


3 Thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, representing 
the thirteen original colonies. 

4 Red stands for valor, zeal and fervency; the white 
stands for hope, purity, cleanliness of life and rectitude of 
conduct; blue, the color of heaven, for reverence to God, 
loyalty, sincerity, justice and truth. 

5 Eighteen years; fifteen stars and stripes. 

6 Twenty-three years; War of 1812. 

7 “Star Spangled Banner,” written by Francis Scott 
Key. 

8 Second row, third star; New York. 

9 Thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars; seven red 
stripes and six white. 

10 February 12, 22, May 30, June 14, July 4, November 
11, and a few other days through custom and general usage. 

11 Sunrise and sunset. 

12 It should be half staff from sunrise to noon; full 
staff from noon to sunset. 

13 Flag is first hoisted to peak and then lowered to half 
staff. 

14 Men and boys should stand at attention, placing 
their hats over the left shoulder; if without hats, bring the 
right hand to the forehead. Women stand at attention and 
place right hands over their hearts. 

15 Either in the front of center line or at the right of 
the marching line, if another flag is carried too. 

16 At he top. 

17 At the right. 

18 To the right; to the observer’s left. 

19 Union to the north in east and west streets; to the 
east in north and south streets. 

20 Unlawful. 

21 Burned. 





A Fireplace Match Holder 


(Continued from page 102) 


out by hand, and the whole thing was stained a dark rich 
green and the edges and raised portions were bronzed, to 
give a metallic quality to the holder. 

To-day there are so many hardening clays on the market 
that it would be much more efficient to model the holder 
permanently in this clay and paint, enamel or bronze it as 
desired after it is dry. Some of the fine modeling is lost 
in casting which may be retained when modeled direct in 
this hardening clay. 

A less permanent holder may be made from stiff cardboard 
and colored with oil paint, enamel or water color. The 
paper match holder may be hung on the wall and, if desired, 
a sandpaper strike may be inserted in the flame space or 
incorporated in the design at either side. 

The holder part may be attached to the back by pasting 
the vertical flaps either to the front of the card or by 
inserting them through slits cut in the card and pasted 
securely on the back. The paper holder is more appropriate 
for the kitchen, and may even be decorated in fruits, plum 
puddings, or other articles to represent cooking. 

The modeled holder is made to stand on the mantle and 
so belongs in the living room of the house. The holders 
may be colored to fit any room scheme, either rich and dark 
or gay and light, and will make a useful gift for some loved 
one in the home. 
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A Post-office Project 
(Continued from page 125) 


of the valentines were put right in the “drops” 
at the post-office and others were mailed at the 
“box on the corner.” 

On Valentine’s Day the mail-carrier donned 
his cap and mail-bag, collected the mail from 
the corner box, took it to the post-office, where 
three mail clerks sorted and stacked it for 
him. Later he called for and delivered it to 
the proper parties. 

The regular kindergarten teacher was absent 
and the mail carrier was delighted when told 
that a valentine and a box of candy were to 
be delivered to her at her home. The children 
bought more stamps for the package and in- 
sisted on a return address. Then the mail 
carrier and assistant kindergarten teacher went 
out to deliver the candy and valentines. The 
children were so interested in everything 
pertaining to the project that the effort made 
in carrying it out was really worth while. 





Seat Work for Third and 
Fourth Grades 


(Continued from page 127) 


characters in their day’s reading lesson. Use 
these figures in the dramatization class. Let 
some skillful fingers construct a stage to fit 
the figures. 

The making of Indian baskets, re-caning 
chairs, block printing and sewing can all be 
done as seat work after a few lessons have 
been given on each. 

There is no end to profitable and pleasure- 
giving seat work, but it takes a great outlay of 
self and a small outlay of money. For this 
you are repaid many times over in seeing your 
pupils growing in habits of industry and be- 
coming thereby better citizens. 





The Ash-Man 


The ash-man comes, the ash-man goes, 
And he is white with dust. 

I wonder if he likes his work, 
Or does it ’cause he must! 


He trundles out a lot of things: 





Over /00,000 
School Children 


are Now Using 


=: NorthRidge 


> 
— 
~ 


’ ROTARY 


A) 


Tooth Brushes 








Listen! Here’s What Teachers 
Everywhere are Saying 


EACHERS from coast to coast are writing us wonderful letters about 

NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way Tooth Brushes. More than 100,000 of 
these brushes have already been distributed to school children in every state 
in the Union. Thanks to their enthusiastic co-operation, our “Clean Teeth 
Campaign” is sweeping the country. It is teaching children the common-sense 
way of brushing with the up-and-down motion that cleans BETWEEN the 
teeth. The 35-cent size NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way Tooth Brush is being 
offered to SCHOOL CHILDREN for only 10 cents. Full details below. 


First read what teachers say: 





Our ashes, papers, tins. 
How nice ’twould be if he would take 
A bundle of our sins! 





A Little Mother Goose 


I’d like to live with Mother Goose. 
By that I mean to say, 

I wish she’d leave her kith and kin 
And come with us to stay. 


I’d like to live with Mother Goose. 
I’d like to hear her tell 

The rhymes that make our baby laugh, 
Like “Pussy in the Well.” 


I think I'll play I’m Mother Goose, 
And when our baby cries 

I’ll make a rhyme so queer she’ll think 
It tumbled from the skies. 


I’ll try to make our baby laugh, 
And the neighbors’ babies too. 
I’ll be our house’s Mother Goose— 

That’s just what I will do! 


It’s fun to be a Mother Goose, 
I know it now for sure. 

Our baby fell and bumped her nose, 
And I her nose did cure. 


I said, in a singsongy way: 
Hey-diddle-dumpling-doo, 

Call the house and tell the mouse! 
The baby laughed, and I did too. 


And that is all!—Frances Margaret Fox 





Kiddies Delighted 


I brought the brushes to school to-day and gave them 
to the kiddies. They are delighted with them. Several 
children that did not get them feel like taking them 
away from the ones that did. 

(From Salem, N. J.) 


Ordered 150— Wants 65 More 
We have just received an order of 150 tooth brushes 
for distribution among pupils of our school here. After 
seeing the brushes, the other pupils asked for so many 
that we decided to ask for another order of 65 
(From Lancaster, Ohio) 


Pupils Pleased 


My pupils are very much pleased with them. We have 

a clean teeth contest which is creating a lot of interest 

and also helping form the habit of brushing the teeth. 
(From Velva, N. D.) 


Best and Most Sanitary 


Every student feels that he has more than his money’s 
worth and something entirely new. I find absolutely 
no trouble in getting my children to use them regularly. 
Let us thank you for your splendid offer to us and assure 
you that our brushes shall wear out from constant use 
and not from throwing aside. We feel that there is not 
another tooth brush as good and sanitary as our North 
Ridge Rotary tooth brushes. 
(From Snow Hill, N. C.) 


For Better Teeth and Better Health 


Are all of your brushes for school children given out? 
If not, please book my order for twenty-five. It has 
just been brought to me that my pupils are not using 
the right kind of brush nor brushing the teeth the right 
way. I want to help them to better teeth and better 
health. (From Sand Beach, Pa.) 


ANOTHER 50,000 “ROTARYS” 35c SIZE 


For School 
Children Only 


10c each 


For School 
Children Only 


IF ORDERED IN NOT LESS THAN 25 BRUSHES 


Do you realize that sixty to seventy children out of every hundred have defective teeth—in 
serious need of attention? Here is your opportunity to do a great service to the kiddies under 
your care. We will ship brushes only to teachers who give the name of the president of the scnool 
board and who order not less than twenty-five brushes. Give the children a chance to buy the 
most modern tooth brush in the world at less than wholesale cost. Remember, these are our 
full-sized 36-cent Rotary-Way brushes. Collect ten cents from children needing tooth brushes 


and send money with order. 


Enlist in Our ‘*Clean Teeth’? Campaign NOW! 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. °°" Freeport, Ill. 


MAKERS OF ALL STYLES OF SANITARY BRUSHES 
IF INTERESTED IN SUMMER EMPLOYMENT, SO STATE IN YOUR LETTER. 
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Correlating American History with 
other Subjects 


(A Lesson Plan) 
C. Joanna Anderson, Washington, D.C. 




















Topic 
Famous events and scenes in the history of Pennsylvania. 


Material 
State flag, map of the United States, pictures. 


Introductory Lesson 
1 Locate Pennsylvania on the map. Bound it. 
2 What is the nickname of the state? 
Why is it called the Keystone State? 

3 How many have ever seen the state flag? A study of 
the flag. 

4 Someone tell the important historical events that 
make Pennsylvania famous in the history of our nation. 
Taking it for granted that the children will tell of William 
Penn, Betsey Ross, Liberty Bell, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the First President, etc. Pictures are secured 
and presented to children—groups are later selected to 
manage poses. 


Discussion 
What is a pageant? 


Pageant Arranged by Class 
Prelude 


ScENE—Group of boys and girls leaving school on a Friday 
evening. A street scene or school-ground 


Mary What shall we do to-night? Let’s all go to a 
movie. We don’t have to study and we can dance later. 

Harry I hate movies! Nothing but some silly love 
scenes, some spectacular affair, wild west stuff, or some 
nonsense. I would like to see something that will help me 
make a success of myself, educate me and secure my am- 
bitions. 

Vera That will be interesting. We never know what 
we can do until we try. I beard mother say something 
about there being someone who was starting a movement for 
entertainments of this kind. I’ll tell you what we can do: 
let us work out a pageant of the history of our state. 

Harry That isagood idea. Let us work it out to-night. 


The Pageant 
Ensemble singing—‘ America the Beautiful” 


(CuRTAIN) 


SCENE I—Woodland Scene 


(Enter Vera, dressed in simple white dress. Recites verse 
written by Edgar Dilley) 


Though we may go across the sea 
From far Columbia’s gates, 

Our first allegiance is to thee, 
Our own United States. 

And while we name the land we love, 
How gladly we shall tell 

The glory of the story, 
The state we love so well. 


(Enter Pages, one from each side of the stage, bearing the 
State flag and the American flag. They stand at center of 
stage, crossing flags.) 


Salute to the flags and Oath of Allegiance. (Evit.) 
(CurTAIN) 


SCENE II 


This is a dramatization of the Indians attacking the white 
men and women, massacre, confusion. 


(CuRTAIN) 
Vera 
Such were the trials our forefathers met, 
The horrors of which we will never forget. 
Our praises we'll sing to William Penn, 
Who founded the state, with peace, good-will toward 
men. 
ScENE III 


This scene represents William Penn making peace with the 
Indians. 
CURTAIN) 
Vera 
Hail to Betsey Ross, 
Who made the first flag 
That shall fly across 
All land and sea 
For the great cause of liberty. 


Song—“The Star Spangled Banner” 


SCENE IV 


Curtain rises, showing scene of Betsey Ross and the Flag. 


(CuRTAIN) 
Vera 
In ’76 at Independence Hall 
The Declaration of Independence was signed, 
With freedom to all. 
Liberty Bell rang loud and clear, 
Sounding a message that all could hear. 


SCENE V 
This scene shows the signing of the Declaration of In- 


Pe pendence. 
Song—* Liberty Bell” 


(CURTAIN) 
Vera 
And now our Country began its career. 
It stood for right, so had nothing to fear. 
We elected our first President, George Washington, 
A General great in the war just won. 
’Twas in Philadelphia where the first Congress met, 
Where the thirteen colonies joined their hands 
To form a nation that United shall stand 
For the welfare of her people and her land. 


SCENE VI 
The Inauguration of George Washington 


(CuRTAIN) 
Vera 


Philadelphia is known as the City of Brotherly Love. 
The State, the Keystone State. 
Its motto is Virtue, Liberty and Independence. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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A Page of Books 


(Continued from page 130) 

which formerly we strove to clothe them: 
‘i’ was the little man whose hat had blown 
off;] ‘f’ father’s walking-stick, etc. Now we 
roceed thus: “This is ‘i,’” sounding the 
etter distinctly. “This is ‘f,’” again sound- 
ing the letter with distinctness. Next we say, 
“Give me ‘i’”; “Give me ‘f’”; and lastly, 
holding up one card at a time, we say, ‘What 
is this?’ ‘What is this?’ Thus the child’s 
mind is not confused by extraneous detail. 
All his attention is focussed upon the auditory, 
tactile. muscular and visual sensations which 
the learning of each symbol involves.” 

Miss Mackenzie has worked out a very 
ingenious method procedure, amply illustrated, 
which will certainly interest primary teachers. 





Reports received by the North Ridge 
Brush Company, Inc., Freeport, Ill., show 
that 2000 school teachers, representative of 
every state and territory in the United States, 
have endorsed the firm’s Rotary-way tooth 
brush. 

More than 100,000 school children joined 
the “Clean Teeth” campaign in 1925. It is 
expected that 1,000,000 boys and girls, pos- 
sibly double that number, will be enrolled 
before the close of 1926. 

J. H. Nortridge, president of the North 
Ridge Brush Company, says, among other 
things, in a letter to Primary EDUCATION: 
“Teachers in public and private schools 
throughout the country are enthusiastic over 
the ‘Clean Teeth’ idea, and they are giving 
this highly important work their heartiest 
co-operation.” 





Thrift is Made a Substantial 
Subject 


A comprehensive plan of thrift education 
has been worked out by the Los Angeles school 
system, and a course of study has been formu- 
lated as an aid to teachers in developing habits 
of thrift and establishing right attitudes toward 
savings. The plan is applicable to all ele- 
mentary grades. The text-book is the outcome 
of practical experience, and suggests methods 
of correlating the study of thrift with other 
school subjects. Twenty-four member banks 
of the Los Angeles school savings association 
act as depositories, and these banks and their 
branches are obligated to co-operate with the 
schools and the school savers. In the school 
savings department 66,965 pupils have savings 
accounts, and the total deposits are $702,191. 





Carnegie Corporation Will Foster 
Art Instruction 


Income from $1,000,000 has been set aside 
by the Carnegie Corporation to establish a 
system of scholarships and fellowships in the 
arts. The purpose is to enable candidates of 
promise to prepare themselves to be college 
teachers of art.. 

In addition, $100,000 has been set aside for 
the purchase of teaching equipment for depart- 
ments of fine arts in colleges and universities. 

The trustees of the corporation feel that the 
number of competent teachers of art is entirely 
insufficient and that few colleges have either 
oad equipment for teaching art or the 

nowledge of how to procure it.—School Life 





The number of adult illiterates in Virginia 
has been reduced one-half within five years. 
In the same time the number of college and 
normal school graduates teaching in the schools 
of the state has greatly increased. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction states 
that for the first time the supply of well- 
trained teachers is approximately equal to the 
demand. 








YOU NEED ME NOW 


For I Fill a Long Felt Want 
WES-LET, Combined Letter and Envelope. 
Made in three sizes of Velvo White Paper for 

Home, Business and Travel. 
PRACTICAL, HANDY, INEXPENSIVE 
Printed your name and address 
Box of roo small size, $1.00 
- “« medium “ 1.50 
sa “ large ” 2.00 
J. WEST, M’fr Ballston Spa, N. Y. 








June 26—Sixty Day 
E uro p e Educational Tour 
via S,S. MAJESTIC, fifteen days motoring England 
and Scotland, also to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Paris, etc. 
Personally escorted by Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, the 
noted travelers. All expenses $995.00. 


Pacific Coast — National Park 


All expenses $582.00 from Buffalo 
Tour July Ist. Folders 


THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N.Y. 

















# An Art Index of 3000 Famous Pictures + 





ing with 





32 pages with picture courses outlined, 25c. Embraces every school of paint- 
v —— every important artist and his best known subjects. Sug- 

gestions for correlation — nature — literature — history —science. Every subject 

available in Artext Print — finest color, 35c each. 

A Standard study and reference print averaging 8 x ro inches. 


Sample Print and Art Index, 50c 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON, DIRECTOR 


415 MADISON AVE, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





14 Karat Gold Fountain Pens—Lever Self-Filling 


A PERFECT WRITING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE—$1.75 
Equal to any pen sold in stores for twice that amount. Use this ™ 10 days at our risk. Money back if not satisfac- 


tory. Choice of Ladies or Gents style 
with either fine, medium or coarse point Seneca Supp 


y Co., Dept. 14, Oneonta, N.Y. 











You can put | 
_ savings 
in the bank 


















‘This summer has been 
the most pleasant one J 
have ever spent as well 
as the most profitable, 
I regret very much 
that it is impossible for 
me to continue sellin 
the Student's this fall, 
as I had become more 
interested in my work 
every day. Iam Lebing 
forward even now to my 
return and I shall plan 
to stay permanentty.”’ 
JULIA BURWELL 














We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one will be 
appointed an exclusive representative 
and will be given an exceptional pro- 
position, bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers some of our 
special representatives have averaged 
$1000, and many earned over $600. 
This is at the rate of $3000 a year or 
better for those who qualify for po- 


The Attractions of 
Travel will be Yours! 
Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer's plans. 


Every Advantage to 
Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and railroad 





7016 EUCLID AVE. 























You Can Easily Earn $500 “Next Summer ! 


cA CERTAIN number of teachers may find an ideal opportunity 
for added income this summer by answering this advertisement of 
The S. L. Weedon Company which is seeking people to fill a high 
type of position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


You Can Earn $500 in a Few Weeks! 


sitions in our permanent organization. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 3-B CLEVELAND, OHI 


TEACHERS 


fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful 
Weedon training and constant help, 
will start those accepted on an excep- 
tional business career along school 
lines. Agreeable associates, of course, 
and of the highest type. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your in- 
quiry we will send you a “High Way 
to Success,” descriptive of the kind 
of work, the position, and the Com- 
pany; anda personal letter, telling you 
whether or not you can fit into one 
of these openings. Remember, we 
have been in business over 20 years, 
and will place those accepted in po- 
sitions that not only offer a chance to 
exchange a summer of leisure for one 
of income and travel, but which also 
may lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediateinquiry. Address Dept. 3-B. 
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The Gingerbread Boy 


Sallye Jolly, Arkansas 





HE story of the Gingerbread Boy is one of the oldest 
and most fascinating stories that we can find for our 
small children. Any primary teacher who has told 

this story to her thirty or forty young pupils will recall the 
attention which was given, while the bright eyes were fixed 
unwaveringly on her face, the intense interest shown in the 
adventures of the little Gingerbread Boy, and the deep 
breaths drawn when at last the words, ‘‘ Now I’m all gone,” 
were uttered. 


We are constantly on the lookout for subjects to use as 
projects. Most of us realize that in presenting an interesting 
project to the child mind, the returns can hardly be esti- 
nated. 

The child learns through play; it has been proved quite 
a while that in order to obtain and hold the child’s interest, 
the subject must be one he can grasp and one in which he 
himself is most interested. 

Realizing this, and knowing how my pupils regularly 
called for ‘The Singerbread Boy,” I decided to use it in 
this way: 


I The story was dramatized. Children were chosen to 
play the parts of 


The Gingerbread Boy The Horse 
The Old Woman The Reapers 
The Old Man The Threshers 
The Cow The Fox 


The characters should be chosen not with an eye as to the 
best actor for the part, but almost the opposite. For 
instance, if the slow, backward child is given the part of the 
Gingerbread Boy, he naturally feels the importance of his 
part in the play and therefore plays it to the very best of his 
ability, when, if he had been given a minor part, one more 
suited to his personality and position in the class, as one 
of the reapers or threshers, he would not have felt the 
greater need to put himself into the dramatization. 

Also, by giving the bright, forward child an unimportant 
part, he is not made to feel his own importance so nuch as 
when he is chosen for every star part. 

This does not mean that the brightest child is to be always 
placed in the background; sometimes we love to see the 
alertness and dramatic ability which he possesses brought 
to the front; but we must give the slow, awkward child an 
opportunity to feel that he is able to take an important part. 


II After the story has been dramatized, we are ready 
to lay the scene upon the sand-table. Each topic is studied 
thoroughly and then constructed. 

1 Home of the little old man and woman. 

a Simply constructed, small one-room house. 
6 Lumber 
(1) Where we get it. 
. (2) How prepared for building, etc. 
2 River (blue paper under glass) 
a Study of bodies of water. 
3 Cow (by the roadside) 
a Kinds of cows 
(1) Jersey (2) Holstein (3) Dutch Belted. 
U 


ses 

(1) Beef (2) Dairy, etc. 
c Cows cut free-hand, best used in sand-table. 
d Make milk poster. 


4 Horse (in pasture) 
a Habits of the horse. 
b What the horse has meant to us. 
c Free-hand cuttings. 
5 Reapers 
a Explanation of reapers. 
6b Lesson on grain. 
c Field laid on sand-table. 
6 Threshers 
a Treated similarly. 
7 Fox. 
a Free-hand cuttings. 
b Habits of fox. 


(1) Homes 
(2) Food 
(3) Fur 


(4) Appearance in general 
8 Review of objects studied. 


a Spelling. 
woman pasture 
gingerbread wheat 
currants afraid 
raisins chuckled 
reapers shoulder 
threshers 


b Language. Use of their and there. 

—— was once an old man and an old woman who had 
no children. 

——home was a small house and they lived all 
alone. 

The Gingerbread Boy was made for —— son. 

The old woman kept home neat and clean, and 
the Gingerbread Boy would have had a happy 
home ——. 

(1) The uses of “is” and “are,” “too,” “to” and 
“two,” may be taught the same way. 

c¢ Number work. 

(1) The little Gingerbread Boy ran and ran until he 
came to some reapers. There weresevenreapers 
in one field and eight reapers in another. How 
many reapers were there? 

(2) There were fifteen reapers following him, but 
six grew very tired and stopped to rest. How 
many reapers were there left? 

a Many number problems may be made in this way, 
using the objects in the sand-table. 
d Reading 

Reading lessons may be made on the backboard, 
using the sentences and phrases from the story 
and illustrated by drawings of the scenes and 
characters. 








Correlating American History 
(Continued from page 134) 
ScENE VII 


This scene is to show a girl dressed as Liberty standing at 
the door of Independence Hall. Another dressed in white 
represents the State of Pennsylvania. She carries a key and 
opens the door from which the colonies walk, and then the 
other States as they were admitted. Vera can read the dates 
of admittance and state mottoes, if desired. 


Song—“ America” or “My Own United States” 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 


Primary Education for February, 1926 
chology,’’ ‘‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘‘The 


AT Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’‘*The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TEACHERS — Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted. No salary 
but trip for service. Summer Seminar 1926. Lowest cost 
tours. $275 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, Photoplay Writing, 
etc., taught by our staff of literary experts, 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time—“play work,” he calls it. An- 
other sane over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers, 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
our Literary Department. The editors recognize 
it,they’re constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please A 


ddress 


The Home Correspondence School 
Estab. 1897. Dept. 38, Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer’ s Library, 13 volumes; 
Fgocriotive booklet free. We also publish The 
riter’s 


Monthly, the leading magazine for 
sample copy £50, annual sub- 





Dr. ESENWEIN 












ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speak: Monol Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
oon. Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
Hand books.Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For ailages and Cceasions New Minstrel Shows, 
e catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 
T. S. DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
CHICAGO 








and college presentation. 

















Improvement of Rural Schools 
by Standardization 


Improvement in the work of rural schools 
is promoted in thirty-four states by the recog- 
nition of schools which reach certain minimum 
standards prescribed for school plant, qualifica- 
tion of teachers, character of instruction given, 
etc. To stimulate this standardization, thirty- 
one states in some way reward schools coming 
up to the requirements. In seven states this 
recognition takes the form of tablets or door- 
plates; certificates are given in seven; eleven 
states offer a monetary reward, and others give 
honorable mention in official publications of the 
state department of education, as explained in 
rural school leaflet No. 32 on “Improvement 
of Rural Schools by Standardization,” by Edith 
A. Santhrop, assistant speacialist in rural edu- 
cation of the Interior Department, Bureau 
of Education. In some instances honorable 
mention is given in addition to the individual 
gift. Tablets and doorplates are usually of 
metal, and bear such inscriptions as ‘Superior 
school,” or “Standard school,” and generally 
they are placed either on the outer door of 
the schoolhouse or just above it. 





Greenland Eskimos to be Taught 
by Alaskans 


Alaskan Eskimos will be employed by the 
Danish Government to instruct natives of 
Greenland in the care of reindeer. That 
Government is making an effort to establish 
the reindeer industry in Greenland, evidently 
prompted by the remarkable success of the 
herds in Alaska since their introduction in 
1891 by the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. The application for permission 
to employ Alaskan natives was made through 
the Danish consulate in Seattle. Consent was 
willingly granted by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who directs the 
Government’s educational and welfare work 
for the Alaskan natives. Arrangements as to 
salary, subsistence, transportation, and other 
details are being worked out. Contracts will 
cover a period of four years, and will provide 
for return to Alaska at the expiration of that 
time. 





Danger in Blues 


Getting the blues is a danger signal, just like 
a red flag on a railroad track, warns the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
That doesn’t mean “‘ Monday-morning blues,” 
but prolonged mental depression, when a person 
is constantly depressed. 

A study of 167 cases of suicide in Massa- 

chusetts recently, showed that almost one- 
third were the result of mental disease, and 
depression was an outstanding symptom in the 
cases. 
If your friend is blue all of the time, don’t 
advise him to “cheer up” or travel. That will 
do him no good if he really has a mental illness, 
says the committee. Diagnosis by a compe- 
tent psychiatrist and intelligent hospital care 
are the only means by which such a person can 
be helped toward a cure. 









Complete outfit given without 


New Way to Make 
iaa| Moncy at Home 


NO Men and women all over the country are turning BOOK 
SPECIAL ‘%22 hours into dollars by decorating Art novelties. 
They have found the way to success in this fascinat- 

ABILITY ing work through membership in the national organ- 
BEQUIRED ization known as Fireside In 
Each member is taught through a wonderfully sim- 

ple and fascinating course of instruction by mail. 
exiva cost. An opportunity 
for new members to join Fireside Industries is now 
offered. Openings are limited. Send at once for the 
FREE BOOK that explains all about the work, the co- 
operative benefits and the Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
Just mail the coupon, enclosing 2-cent stamp at once. 


pIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 56-B, Adrian, Mich. 


ustries. 






FREE 
TELLS 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 
I love waves and winds and storms— 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery.—Shelley 


GEOGRAPHY 


passed thru SMITH’S 


Regents Review Books 


Revised edition of Geography Questions grouped 
under following heads: General Questions, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, North 
America, The United States, New York State. 
Complete Regents Examinations since 1916 are 
invaluable in preparing pupils for final examinations. 


Geography Answers 
Grouped for class work in same order as question 
book. Answers clearly explained by experienced 
instructor. Great aid to teachers in supple- 
menting regular classroom work. 


ARITHMETIC SOLVED 


Examinations Easily Passed 

Smith’s Regents Question Book provides thor- 
ough drill on entire subject. Topical grouping 
adds value to classroom use. Complete Regents 
Examinations from 1903 to date give pupil neces- 
sary training in information required for passing 
subject. 

Smith’s Arithmetic Answer Book shows com- 
plete operations in answering question book. 
Arrangement of solutions makes easy, excellent 
results in using Smith’s Question and Answer 
Books to consolidate regular text-book work. 

Question Books, each subject, 40 cents; Answer 
Books, each subject, 40 cents. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic English History 
Commercial Arithmetic Ancient History 


Geography Modern History, B 
Elementary English Civil Government 








English Grammar History of Education 
United States History American History 
Physiology Physics 

Spelling Biology 

Algebra Botany 
Intermediate Algebra Chemistry 
Advanced Algebra Zoology 

Geometry 1st Two Yrs. Spanish 
Trigonometry rst Year French 


Solid Geometry 
1st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 2nd Year German 
“ Year English 3rd Year German 

lementary Bookkeeping rst Year Latin 
Psychologyand Principles and Year Latin 

of Education 3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Geography Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Drawing 


Send for Catalog 
‘Students like to use Smith’s’’ 


W. Hazleton Smith, pept. B-2 
117 Seneca Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
1st Year German 





















: You've heard 
3 your neighbor praise the 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading — the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or$iforfull year (S2issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


















PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland Indiana 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate 


Grades 
(Continued from page 122) 


b When used with a number carried, as, 


7 ) 304 


18 Knowledge of how to deal with a zero or more than 
one zero at the end of a dividend; as, 


3 ) 270 or 3) 27000 


19 Ability to place all quotient numbers correctly. 

20 Knowledge of what to do with the remainder at the 
end of a problem that is not divided evenly. 

21 Knowledge of how to check for correct answer. 


Suggestions as to Remedial Work 


With such a definite measuring rod as the one just sug- 
gested, it should be easy for every teacher to discover the 
peculiar shortcomings of each pupil, and to teach away from 
these shortcomings. 

It is well to remember that 


1 Division is usually considered the most difficult of 
the four fundamental processes, and naturally, since it 
includes the processes of multiplication and subtraction as 
well as a number of operations requiring real thinking 
ability. 

2 The mastery of short division makes long division 
a much less difficult operation. Also, teachers in the upper 
intermediate grades will find that it is easier to locate a 
pupil’s division weaknesses by means of the short division 
process, even as in the actual teaching away from such 
weaknesses it is better to illustrate first with short division, 
make the transition, if desired, to long division, etc. 

3 Much of the advanced work (in decimals, in problem 
study, etc.) is easy or difficult, according to the pupil’s 
mastery of division; hence the advisability of carrying 
forward remedial work and practice to the point of acquiring 
ease and skill in the use of this process. Most of us are 
familiar with the delay and the distracting consequences 
necessitated by having to teach the process of division when 
we are struggling with the teaching of decimals; some of us, 
at least, have sometimes experienced the satisfaction of 
being able to deal with questions of decimal places in 
dividend and divisor as such, etc., without in the mean- 
while having to teach the details of the process of division 
with integers. If, even in the eighth grade, a teacher falls 
heir to a class every pupil of which knows and can use the 
process of division, and therefore needs only to be initiated 
into the further applications thereof, she is indeed fortunate. 


Certain phases of remedial work are suggested as the 
steps unfold. Some other ways and means of insuring 
skill are indicated herewith. 


1 Learn the multiplication and division tables as re- 
lated to each other; consider them as interchangeable. 
2 Drill on the multiples of a number, e.g.: 
7 
7 1} 
21 
28, etc. 


3 Follow 2 immediately with drill on the multiples plus 
one; ¢.g: 


8 = 1 and 1 over, or 14 
15 = 2 and 1 over, or 24 
22 = 3 and 1 over, or 34, etc. 
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This may be advanced as far as occasion seems to demand 
be adding 5, 7, 8, or 9 to the dividend. 
4 Express in fractional form; e.g.: 


7 
+ of 14 
21, etc. 


i) | 


Express in long division form 
410 


7 | 2870 
28 


7 


= 


6 Give much practice with zeros, in every possible 
position. 
(Continued in March) 





Humanizing Washington 
(Continued from page 121) 


ionable, 2 fans, 2 masks, 2 bonnets, “a stiffened coat of 
fashionable silk,” made of pack-threadstays. 1 fashionable 
baby dress. 

For Master Custis, 6 years old, 1 piece of black hair 
ribbon, 1 pair handsome silver shoe and knee buckles, 
10s worth of toys, 6 little books for children beginning to 
read, 1 light duffel cloak with silver frogs. 


These little items are quaint and full of appeal. 


Be sure that the children see him as he returns from riding 
over his estate, hands his beautiful riding horse over to a 
slave, enters, dresses for dinner and appears as the gracious 
and dignified host, to groups of friends, or distinguished 
guests from home or abroad, who came in ever-increasing 
numbers to his hospitable home. 

It is interesting to note with what eagerness he took up 
the duties of a planter’s wife, after each state or political 
interruption, of his Mount Vernon life. 

Children love the picture of the family riding forth in 
state, in their coach with six horses, surrounded by out- 
riders, baggage wagons, etc. 

Then, when years ripened, the little daughter Martha 
had died, and the son, John Parke, was about to marry, 
read the children these courteous, gracious letters and note 
the stately dignity of the transaction. Washington wrote 
to Benedict Calvert: 


My son-in-law and ward, Mr. Custis, has, I have been informed, 
paid his addresses to your second daughter, and, having made some 
progress in her affections, has solicited her in marriage. How far a 
union of this sort may be agreeable to you, you can best tell; but I 
should think myself wanting in candor, were I not to confess, that 
Miss Nellie’s amiable qualities are acknowledged on all hands, and 
that an alliance with your family will be pleasing to his. . . . It may 
be expected of me, perhaps, to say something of property; but, to 
descend to particulars, at this time, must seem rather premature. 
In general, therefore, I shall inform you, that Mr. Custis’s estate 
consists of about fifteen thousand acres of land, a good part of it 
adjoining the city of Williamsburg, and none of it forty miles of that 
place; several lots in the said city; between two and three hundred 
negroes; and about eight or ten thousand pounds upon bond, and in 
the hands of his merchants. This estate he now holds independent 
of his mother’s dower; which will be an addition to it at her death; 
and upon the whole, it is such an estate as you will readily acknowledge 
ought to entitle him to a handsome portion wtih a wife. But as I 
should never require a child of my own to make a sacrifice of himself 
to interest so neither do I think it incumbent on me to recommend 
it as a guardian. 

At all times when you, Mrs. Calvert, or the young ladies, can make 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Aberdl 
ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
abela chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. S 213 Film Exchange Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























Physical Training Exercises 


The Fletcher System of Physical Training and Health 

ture Exercises for Schoolroom or Playground is ex- 

pepe Ao successfully used by teachers among Pu- 
ls. 





ils of all Grades and Ages in City, Town and Rural 

00) 12 sets (60 exercises.) Book, $1.00. 
Satisfaction or Money back. 

HEALTH and EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 

415 New Street Springfield, Illinois 








POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 

Write for free information and details. 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














\\ PRINTING © 
) SURFACES 





50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
25c for each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 








A Rush for Precious Water 


A rush like those of gold-prospecting days is 

taking place in France towards Estreys, a 
village so small that you can find it only on a 
large map. The object of the rush is far more 
valuable than gold to those flocking into the 
place. It is medicinal water. 
_ Government chemists recently reported that 
in this town no case of cancer or tumor ever 
has been known. Investigation showed that 
the water used by inhabitants for drinking and 
washing clothes was a mineral water containing 
extraordinary valuable properties. 

When the water was analyzed, chemists were 
startled to find that it was the most highly 
radioactive water known to exist in the entire 
world. Invalids suffering with cancer are 
therefore seeing in it a possible cure, and are 
flocking into the little French town. The 
many strangers in Estreys give the town the 
appearance of a perpetual fair. 





Consolidating Small Classes 
Causes Teacher Crisis 


Two thousand young teachers in Czecho- 
slovakia are unable to obtain employment in 
the work for which they were trained, and the 
Minister of Education has ordered that all 
public teacher-training colleges shall admit 
only half as many candidates as in 1924, 
writes Emanuel V. Lippert in School Life, a 
publication of the Interior Department, Bureau 
of Education. The immediate reason for the 
excess of teachers lies in discontinuance or 
consolidation of small classes in both rural and 
urban schools in the interest of economy; but 
behind this lies the fact that the number of 
children in the country, and consequently the 
school enrollment, is materially less than before 
the war. Asa means of meeting the crisis, the 
teachers’ organizations are demanding that 
teachers be pensioned after forty years of 
service or after reaching the age of sixty years. 





To Teach English as Americans 
Use It 


Phonographs are employed in teaching Eng- 
lish in many schools in the Philippines. In one 
division, that of Nueva Ecija, Island of Luzon, 
they are used in this way in twenty-two central 
schools and seventeen barrio schools. Edu- 
cational authorities in the islands desire that 
the English spoken shall be as similar as possi- 
ble to the language of the United States, and, 
as it is impossible to employ the thousands of 
American teachers that would be required to 
bring this about, the use of phonographs with 
correct American-English records is strongly 
advocated. 


The Edge of the Pacific 


A bright beach glittering in the morning sun, 
Between the lofty promontories that stand 

Shaggily capped with cypress and the dun 
Mass of piles. The long waves on the sand 

Fall weary of traveling from their still lagoon 
In Java or the plumed Pacific isles, 

Urged on by the winds and the insistent moon 
Across immensity and its aching miles. 





No marvel that, seeing this vast, Balboa ran, 
Amazed and shouting, waist-deep in the sea, 
His fierce eyes turned to China and Japan 
And India hidden in their secrecy, 
Beyond those deeps where ships sail on and on 
Eager to reach the land of Prester John! 
—Theodore Maynard 


Star Thoughts 


Of course, I know the stars are large. 
(The wise have told me so.) 

To them our earth is but a mote 
Of drifting dust or snow. 





But if I had a baby’s mind, 
(And babies, too, are wise.) 
I’d call them souls of buttercups 
Still blooming in the skies. 
—Claribel Weeks Avery 


Pet 


RS \ 


Teacher’s 


<> 






ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove 
Including Handy Extinguisher and 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


For those “jiffy dishes” served piping hot at school, 
in the dormitories, at home—you can’t beat Sterno. 
Soups. vegetables, hot milk, tea, coffee—cooks anything 
any stove can cook. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

A mechanical maid that heats your curling and flat-iron 
pety & no be at all. . 

e handy, portable stove that answers every need. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25 cents 
to Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City 
Dept. 357, and we will send, prepaid, stove, can o 
Sterno and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back. 
CANNED 


STERNO “feat 


Sterno is m’f'd. under U.S.Gov't. permit for use only as afue 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —FREE &D 





Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc, 7778 South Ave., Rochester, M.Y 





PHOTOGRAPHS 





with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 tux se $1.50 
50 Photos $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


NapONay, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


of BOOKS * Publishers a R E E 
MEE We catalog and send by mail, at a eg 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all ishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with ali their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Pres 

231-233 West Munroe St., Chicago, ! 























THE TABLES 
(Multiplication and Division) 


VISUALIZED 
Charts 24“ x 36‘‘— $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Suggestions for Teaching with each Chart 


FLORENCE M. C. WHEATON 


Author and Publish 





SOUTH MANCHESTER os CONN. 
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School Teachers earn big money at spare 
time selling Newly Invented Combined Letter 
and Envelope Stationery, printed with name 
and address. Every Home, Business and Per- 
son a prospect. 

J. WEST, Mf’r, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


SIXTEENTH CONDUCTED TOUR 


Over 300 people conducted, many more than once. 
$975 INCLUDES ALL EXPENSES 
Ireland—England—Belgium—Germany — Switzerland— 
Italy (with Italian Lakes) — France—Four days’ tour 

through French Alps. Conducted by 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue Chicago 











YOoOR Own BUSINESS 
| | Others make $50 weekly up giving private lessons 





in Dickinson 30-day Shorthand; home, office, 
all orspare time. Everything furnished. Short, easy 
preparation. Full instructions sent free. Write now. 
J.B. Dickinson, 321-B Broadway, New York 
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How to make attractive 
SCHOOL POSTERS 


ANY, many teachers are making posters 
for their class rooms with Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe. The posters are bright and 
cheerful, whether they are educational ormerely 
decorative. Endless combinations are possible 
with the 76 designs to choosefrom. The designs 
are easily cut out, and children love to help. 
Posters cost so little that new ones can be made 
for each appropriate occasion, and their novelty 
does not diminish. 

Dennison has just issued an instruction leaflet 
which shows you exactly how to make them, 
and which contains many helpful suggestions 
for their use. The leaflet is free and with it will 
be sent you a folder which illustrates the 76 
different designs of decorated crepe, suitable 
for every day and for the special days. 


The School Catalogue 


another valuable Dennison publication which 
is free to teachers, contains a wealth of ideas for 
making the school day easier for you and hap- 
pier for the children. It illustrates the supplies 
that are so necessary to keep books in repair, 
maps mended, records clear and easily located; 
the seals that make a perfect paper a child’s 
treasured possession; the stars that are so eager- 
ly sought as rewards, and innumerable other 
useful things. 

Stationers, department stores, and many 
druggists carry a complete line of Dennison 
goods. Or, send this coupon, now, and all 
three booklets will be mailed you at once. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. B38 
Framingham, Mass. 


Send me the instruction booklet for 
making School Posters, the folder of 
Decorated Crepe designs and a copy 
of the School Catalogue, free. 

















Humanizing Washington 
(Continued from page i38) 


it convenient to favor us with a visit, we should 
be happy in seeing you at this place. 


To which Mr. Calvert replied, with the grace 
which became one of the family of the Lords 
of Baltimore: 


I received the favor of yours of the 3d instant 
by Mr. Custis which I feel highly honored by, 
and am truly happy in your approbation of 
that young gentleman’s future union with my 
second daughter. I should be dead to par- 
ental feelings, were I untouched with the polite 
manner in which you are pleased to compliment 
Nell’s qualifications; being her father, it would 
illy become me to sound her praise, perhaps 
I might be deemed partial—I shall therefore 
only say, that it has ever been the endeavor of 
her mother and me, to bring her up in such a 
manner as to insure the happiness of her 
future husband, in which, I think, we have not 
been unsuccessful—if we have, we shall be 
greatly disappointed. 

Mr. Custis, I must acknowledge, is as a 
match for my daughter much superior to the 
sanguine hopes which a parent’s fondness may 
have at any time encouraged me to indulge. 
. . . Icanonly add on this subject, that from 
the largeness of my family (having ten children) 
no very great fortune can be expected: what 
that may be depends upon the issue of my 
present claim. Of this, Sir, however, be as- 
sured, nothing in my power shall be left undone 
to promote so pleasing a union. Nelly’s por- 
tion, as far as my personal estate will go, shall, 
at least, be equal to any of my other children, 
nor will you, Sir, I am sure, desire more. 
I shall at all times, when convenient, be happy 
in bringing my family to wait on Mrs. Wash- 
ington, and equally glad to see her and Miss 
Custis with you at Mount Airy, where I hope 
it will suit you to call next week early, on your 
way to Annapolis, and I will have the pleasure 
of attending you thither. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedt. humble 
servt. 

BENEDT CALVERT 


At the death of John Parke Custis, picture 
General and Mrs. Washington, taking two of 
his children, Eleanor, aged four, and George 
Washington, aged two, into their home as 
their own children. What a likeness their 
household must have assumed to that of 
twenty-four years before, when they began 
their married life! 

Washington had twenty-two nephews and 
nieces who survived infancy and his wife had 
almost as many. Youcan picture this young 
life constantly coming and going. Mount 
Vernon became the center of social gayety. 

After Washington’s return from being presi- 
dent, he had set certain hours that he and Mrs. 
Washington would give to guests, else they 
would have had no time of their own. 

There is much of contentment and happiness 
to picture in those closing years of his life. 
There is much material as to Eleanor (Nellie) 
Custis, her marriage, Washington’s interest 
in her affairs, his illness, his death, burial, 
tomb, etc. _ 

The children will look it up most willingly 
if you have made him a living, breathing, 
successful, human being. This will all take 
time, but one will feel repaid if when children 
attempt to write or talk about Washington, 
they really have something to say, if when they 
think of him they have someone to admire 
and love. 

The teacher of this class the next year can 
make the man Washington thrill these children 
as a soldier, and the following year lead them 
to see the great task of entering into the duties 
of a new office to guide a new nation over 
untrodden paths. 

As you attempt this task, remember Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s words: “But how all-essential 
seems the teacher! And the spirit and imagi- 
nation of the child! And how utterly in- 
dividual a thing ‘education is!” 





Many Short Courses for General 
Culture 


Stories of personal experiences in foreign 
lands obtained from pupils and their parents 
enabled a Los Angeles teacher of a school 
where twelve nationalities were represented 
to get a point of contact in dealing with a group 
of overage retarded children whose parents had 
recently come to this country. Home interest 
was aroused and a valuable collection of foreign 
customs and experiences obtained which were 
made the basis of study in many subjects, es- 
pecially in English and history.—School Life 





Of Interest to Teachers 


The Linceln Kiwanis Club this week elected 
Mr. E. C. Folsom president for the coming 
year. Thorne A. Browne was elected vice- 
president; C. W. Watson, secretary-treasurer, 
and Bruce E. McEntire, district trustee. Mr. 
Folsom, who is president of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, has been active in the 
Kiwanis Club for a number of years. He is 
now vice-president of the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce and one of the Lincoln Chamber’s 
active members, having just been made a 
director in the financial insurance and real 
estate group. 








Sewing, Drawing, 
Busy Work Alphabet Cards, etc. 


Entertainments pitys ote 


School Supplies “ob: MPs 


Erasers, etc. 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers 
A. J. FOUCH CO. WARREN, PA. 














Exhibit the Children’s 
Work Artistically With 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA., PA. 


Latest (@\ EARN LADIES’ 
Model. CAWRIST WATCH 
SS JADIES wast watch of latest design, 

6-jewel guaranteed movement, 


> gs x 
of, fe, \ 
F CS I 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 





(4 with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
. bo money, just name and address today. 
U. S, SUPPLY CO, Dept. P639 GREENVILLE, Pa 





THE MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 

You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
notices lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
surface 5x7, $1.25; 6%{x10,$2.25; 
10x12 4, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Refill- 
ing Composition, 80c per pound. 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- 
pencil to use with any Duplica- 
tor (The Inkograph) with abso- 
jute Guarantee, Self fill $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent 
C.O.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES 
PREPAID BY US. 

E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


PLAY S 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young people for 
classroom or public performance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
through our Library Service. Particulars 
on request. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago, IIlinois 


/BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solve: ban’ 
Baniens. The pain stops almost Instantly, The ay 
10" THEN 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET. — 


: SEN T ON TRIAL 

wan 

Lease eters meron Banepa zon 
. “I want to try PEDODYNE —— 


KAY LABORA Te 
A86N.La Salesu Chloe, an 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
tight position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 

















J 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 
GS Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
; 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 











REGISTER NOW 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "*xew you” 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
(Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies 

widely scattered. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Ainsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
If you should attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, 
Feb. 21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 
IN THE 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU fbirree positions 


Sn eee = Enroll only Normal and College 
ROCKYIMT- TEACHERS Graduates 
AGENCY Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 

















110 U.S.Natr. BANK BtoG DENVER.COLO 
Wu. Rorver, Ph.D., Manager 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-first year. Well prepared Grade Teachers and Supervisors are in good demand at all 


times. Salary range past year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools, Suburban 
Schools and best schools everywhere. Send for 1926 booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 














WANTED -— Well qualified, suc- 
cessful teachers seeking advancement 


Supply never equal to demand for superior teachers 
Best positions filled early. JOIN NOW! 


Teachers Agency 


Oldest National Agency— Established, 1882 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








you feel that another position than the one you now hold 
might offer you more in the way of Salary, more in the way 
of Professional Advantage, more in Prestige, more in Opportunity 
for Better Living, more of a field for Self-expression, more of the Tang, 
andthe Romance, and the Adventure, and the Fun of Life—then—join 
the Brewer Teachers Agency—a National Personnel Clearing House. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 





A Morning Call 


I made a little call to-day 

When I was out-of-doors at play. 
I went and knocked politely 

At Mrs. Squirrel’s hollow tree, 

And said, “‘ Don’t be afraid of me, 
And lock your door up tightly. 


Please tell me how the babies are, 
Does Mr. Squirrel travel far 
When he skips off so gaily? 
I’ve brought nice corn and crumbs for you, 
And if you’d really like me to, 
I’ll bring some to you daily.” 


She didn’t answer—not a word— 

To let me know that she had heard. 
You’d think that I had teased her! 

But later, when I watched, to see, 

And she came scrambling down the tree, 
O, then I knew it pleased her! 


She chattered, “‘Chippie, chippie, choo! 
O, babies! here’s a treat for you!” 
Then down they all came skipping. 
I laughed to see their shining eyes— 
Those babies—as they seized their prize, 
Then back again went tripping! 
—Lena B. Ellingwood 


At Dusk 


I stood upon a little hill 

And loved the world—a world so still— 
So still I thought I heard its heart 
Shaking the blades of grass apart! 





I paused beneath a cherry tree. 
Blackbirds objected, there, to me. 
I ran away, and the cool breath 

Of earth dashed on my cheeks. O death 
Was but a silly nonsense rhyme 
Beginning “Once upon a time.” . . . 


Poplars lifted thin arms, and prayed, 
And, lost in ecstasy, they swayed; 
And close to one I knelt, and said— 
“God, is it true I will be dead?” 


A crow flew by; his long, stiff wings 

Flapping. Delicious murmurings 

Trembled along the grasses’ tips. 

I touched a daisy with my lips. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer 





English and French Teachers 
Change Places 


A number of English and French teachers of 
secondary schools changed places last fall 
for a year of exchange work, each taking over, 
as far as possible, the entire work of the other. 
An English teacher, to be eligible for this as- 
signment, must be twenty-five years of age or 
over, a graduate of a British university, and 
must have been an instructor for at least two 
years in a secondary school in England or 
Wales, with experience in teaching French. 
Teachers will continue to be paid by their own 
school authorities, and the exchange service 
will be recognized for pension purposes. 





Trained Organizer for Pre-school 
Study Circles 


Employment of a trained worker to organize 
pre-school study circles in Georgia gives evi- 
dence of the success of this work, which has 
been for several years under the guidance and 
support of parent-teacher associations. 

The pre-school study circle seems to be the 
logical agency in which parents may learn how 
to prepare their children for school life. These 
circles in Georgia have been so beneficial to the 
parents that the Laura Spellman Memorial of 
the Rockefeller Foundation has made the 
employment of a trained educator possible 
through a gift. 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 














Primary Fducation for February, 1926 











PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES— Continued from Page 142 





tm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »< 
reacnens, ennoce wow FREE RXOLOR SSM = 1 tT MINTO «60 e etert oy) 
MRS. MARY T. McNEILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1 el. 
YEAR AEOLIAN HALL Pena, O00 
33 West 42d Street, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by EVERETT O. FISK 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 409 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 210 Title Bldg, Birmingham, Ala. 548 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send for circular and registration form to any of above addresses 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


’ 








““In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.’ 
—W. D. Watpr?, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Western Office: Write— PAUL YATES 
911-12 Broadway Bldg , Portland, Ore. 618 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


S4111S.38 IN SALARIES 


Was paid to teachers placed by us during five days last summer. Highest $2900, lowest $1125. 
If YOU want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away, you should use 
the same service the best employers there use when they need teachers. Strictly professional 
service. Free enrollment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD fyours for the asking. Map shows 
where requests for teachers came from. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT oF EDUCATION a 437 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO 
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en «Adee Saves Hours of Copying 
5 a \W aye. Like Writing with Fifty Hands 
DURRIN REEVES SC / “ SS Y The “Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 


SOLE MFGRS 


’ teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music. Turns out 50 — in 10 minutes at total cost of only 


3 cents. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indianapolis, 
Ind., says, “‘I cannot do without the “ Modern Duplicator.’ 
The “Modern” entirely eliminates all the detail and 
drudgery of copying and making extra copies needed 
every day in the —- & 


No Gelatine— No Curling Copies 
Easy to Operate 
ate it. 


It is so easy to operate any schoolboy can 
“ ” . P rps 4 
ER N Simply write or type one original, put it on duplicator 
THE MOD transferring writing to duplicator surface. Take original 
This perfect duplicator is offered for a limited off and put on blank sheets one at a time. Perfect du- 
time to teachers at our regular wholesale plicate copies of original will be printed. Prints sheets 
ice, $6.60. Be sure to mention the Popular 9 x 14 inches, or any size % 
ducator. Use it 15 days and if not en- No Muss—No Trouble 
tirely satisfied your money will be refunded. 
Complete outfit shipped promptly. All School Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
charges prepaid. “Modern.” 58 in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY 
G.W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., Ridgway, Penna. 




















FOR TEACHERS USING THE PROJECT METHOD 
UNEXCELLED HELPS 
For teachers desiring interesting and original subjects for home making, house building, 
training of animals, social and industrial needs. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 
GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Price, 60 cents 
The greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has absorbed the attention of 
generations of boys and girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of projects 
and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


Educational Publishing Co.  7**,Roziston St 221 Fourtaice’ 2457 Rraitie Aves 


Mother’s Helpers 


When Mother's busy cleaning, 
Sometimes she lets me run 

The shiny vacuum sweeper, 
And that means lots of fun. 


My puppy starts a-barking, 
And chases it with vim; 
He thinks that awful monster 

Is coming after him. 


He’s certain it will gobble 
His stubby tail or ear; 

But O, he’s brave and fearless, 
And dares it to come near! 


So puppy barks and capers, 
The sweeper hums—I puff— 
Till Mother says, ‘‘ Mv goodness, 
It’s plenty clean enough.” 


We’ve worked so hard to help her, 
And now it would be fine 
To go and play—since puppy 
Has saved his life and mine. 
—Marjorie Dillon 





Good-night 


The moon and the stars must love me; 
For at night, when my prayers are said, 
They come and peep in my window 

To see if I’m tucked in bed. 


And so, when I’m growing sleepy, 
I wave them “Good-night”; for I see 
The moon climbs up o’er the tree-tops 
While shining ‘‘Good-night” down to me. 
—Frances Anne Fiske 





Construction of new schools and libraries 
absorbed 5 per cent of all the money spent for 
new buildings in the United States during 1925. 





Forty-five rural supervisors are at work in 
Maryland—at least one in each of the state’s 
twenty-three counties. Their work has proved 
an important factor in the solution of the 
problems of the rural school. 





“The Child, the Home, the School,” an 
article on page 34 of the January issue, should 
have been credited to Julia Johnson Budde. 
We suggest that contributors print or type 
write their names, in order that there may be 
no confusion in the mind of the compositor 
or proof-reader over them. Errors in signa- 
tures are particularly annoying, both to 
writers and publishers, and this would be one 
way of avoiding them. 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Summer Session June 21 to July 31, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and 
elementary teachers in the most recent 
developments of child training. Dem- 
onstrations with children. Accredited. 
High official rating. 

The college environment is particu- 
larly favorable for summer study and 
recreation. There is a 
unique spirit of good 
fellowshipin a delight- 
ful social and cultural 
atmosphere. New com- 
pletely equipped college 
and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most 
desirable residential 
section of Evanston. 

Campus of 3% acres, 
two blocks from beauti- 
fulLake Michigan, offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. 

For summer bulletin address the Registrar, 

Summer School, Box 24, 2770 Sheridan Road, 














Evanston, Illinois. 
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$200 to $400 per month 


START now to plan a glorious summer .. . a summer of 
new scenes and new faces ... a summer of travel and 
intriguing places. Start now . 
perience, to earn a handsome income while you meet 
interesting people, and acquire new knowledge and ex- 
perience. 
Get away into a refreshing, stimulating environment. 
Accept the dignified, successful plan the House of 
Compton offers you. 





I made more money the 
first summer I traveled with 
Compton’s than I had ever 
made in a whole year’s teach- 
ing, andI am —_ | more each 
year now than the average 
good teacher makes. 

To have visited the places 
and seen the sights I have seen 
would have cost a great deal 
of money, but traveling with 
Compton’s has made it possi- 
ble to put money in my pock- 
et and see the country also. 

Ruth Rounds, 
Syracuse, New York 











Hundreds prove it 


What hundreds of school teachers have done . . . what 
hundreds are doing now .. . proves conclusively how 
great this opportunity is. Many have made more 
than $1000 in the summer weeks. Of the hundreds 
we employ the average is more than $250 per month. 
And with that income each has found 
a wholesome vacation—work coupled 
with pleasure and happiness. Comp- 
ton’s is an International Institution. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of teachers 
represent us. Year after year teachers 
return to take their vacation this un- 
usual way. And a growing demand for 
Compton’s means that each year new 
teachers are needed to work with us. 


. . to capitalize your ex- 


Build your bank account and your future. 


Get the facts 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has met with an avalanche of 

approval from the leading educators of America . . . is sweeping to 

high sales records in England and Italy, and a Swedish edition is 

under way. Today .. . in more than 25,000 schools and 100,000 

homes Compton’s maintains its leadership. At work in every im- 

portant school system, as well as in smaller systems and rural 
schools by the thousand . . . popularized through 
school room and library . . . backed by national 
advertising . . . Compton’s meets with a home 
acceptance and popularity that makes its selling 
comparatively easy . . . and its presentation 
highly interesting. 


Our plan for you! 


Get the facts today. Let us give you the details 
of our plan. Let us show you how we'll help you, 
where you'll travel, how much you can earn, and 
how this work gives you a permanent summer 


Mark this well! 


Compton’s have at one time or another 
employed America’s leading educators. 
In thirty years of educational publish- 
ing, men and women of international 
note have worked for and with us. So 


I have spent seven delightful, happy 
vacations with the House of Compton, 
and they were mighty profitable ones 
too, as shown by the following record: 


Year Location Earnings 
1918 Detroit $ 851.05 
1919 Oklahoma and Texas 
1920 §lowa 

1921 Wisconsin 

1922 Colorado 

1928 Colorado 


812.15 
1237.30 
641.35 


position, every year. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation. Send it now. Then see how simple, 
how complete, how prof table our proposition is. 
Of you, we ask—only that you are an ambitious 
woman, between 25 and 40 years of age, have had 
two years of normal or college training and three 
years of teaching experience. That’s all. We 
make it possible for you to earn handsomely . . . 
and to play as well. Make good with us—and 


1924 Workingon Degree at 


there may befor you, as there has been for others, a 
permanent $3000 to $5000 position here. Find out, 
now, all that Compton’s plan may mean to you! 


F. E. COMPTON @ CO. 


those who join us now are assured a prestige and Peabody 

a membership in an organization that is truly 1925 Chicago 850.50 

distinguished. And my work in salesmanship has 
You are trained, and paid a definite amount anes rene meng and brought 

each week while getting started. We make you —Bessie Friel, Nashville, Tenn. : 

ready to make money, so success is well assured. 58 E. Washington St. CHICAGO 


Travel and earn money 


The Compton Plan makes it possible for a live, energetic teacher to A F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 72 

spend the vacation period traveling. The Compton work capitalizes 68 E. Washington St., Chicago 

all a teacher’s training and experience. Earn $500 to $1000 this Forres oe ee tno et 
summer. Send the coupon for full details today. Only a limited F 

number can be accepted. Those who apply first and who can 4 


start earliest and work longest are given preference. Make your plans now. / 


Send the coupon ; 


e 
Ps I have had years of teaching experience. My school closes 
QE BE eee eee 














Address 


College or Normal 


I am teaching in 








